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SYDNEY. 



CHAPTER I. 

TTTHEN our duties are burdensome to us 
it is very tempting to let some wil- 
ling hand relieve our shoulders from a por- 
tion of the weight of them. Sydney, caring 
little for her own dignity or her own posi- 
tion, felt hardly any inclination, as time went 
on, to resent the increasing assumption on 
her sister-in-law's part of rights that might by 
many another woman have been supposed 
to dash in various ways with her own. When 

Mrs. Walkinshaw took possession of Mr. Lou- 
VOL. in. B 
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doun, as on many occasions she did, I am 

afraid Sydney rather felt it as a relief 

than an offence against her: they were 

happy together, and she was happiest and 

freest alone, she merely thought. Indifferent 

to her husband though she was, it is true 

that she probably would scarcely have been 

content if another woman than Mrs. Walk- 

inshaw had done what Mrs. Walkinshaw 

did : but she let Helen do it with no feeling 

— or scarcely ever any feeling — But one of 

satisfaction. Helen's way of engrossing her 

husband was odd, she perhaps sometimes 

thought, but yet, on the whole, she was so 

much the gainer by it that she hardly felt 

tempted to complain that her natural place 

was so often usurped, and herself thrown 

into the background. 

"You need not trouble yourself, my 
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dear, /will do — ^" this or that — "for Horace," 
Mrs. Walkinshaw was always saying, and 
with the sweetest manner and the pleasant- 
est smiles she would wave Sydney aside, and 

take the various matters of which she spoke 
into her own hands. 

" You see, I know him so well," she said 
to her sister-in-law once, ''and it is such a 
pleasure tometobe with him again — and then 
you are such a dear soul that I know I shall 
not make you angry. Horace might have 
married fifty women who would have been 
jealous of me ; but you are so nice and 
sensible : you never think anything fool- 
ish. I am going to his room now : he wants 
to read me something. You don't care to 
come too, I suppose ? Well, never mind, 
it is not necessary. You are busy, I dare* 

say." 

b2 



4 STDNET. 

And then she nodded and smiled, and 
gave Sydney an affectionate kiss before she 
shut herself up with Mr. Loudoun in the 
study. 

*' Yes, they are very fond of one another ; 
they are very happy/' Sydney thought. 

Her first sensations, during the early weeks 
when this sort of thing went on, were un- 
questionably sensations of relief. For six 
months she had been feeling as if her hus- 
band kept her in prison, and now she had 
suddenly got a portion of her liberty given 
back to her, and the regaining of it seemed to 
give her new power to breathe. She no 
longer lived in constant dread of his demands 
upon her. There were hours, even a num- 
ber of hours, during the day when she 
might put him off her mind, — when she 
knew that some one else would keep him 
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from troubling her. And all this was very 
pleasant. The sense of partially regained 
freedom was an unspeakable relief to her ; 
the thought that the woman who had taken 
her place loved him much better than she 
did, for a time kept her conscience at ease. • 

It was during these placid weeks — indeed 
very near the beginning of them — that she 
one day asked Helen to let her undertake 
Netty's as yet very rudimentary schooling. 

"That child must begin her lessons 
again," Mrs. Walkinshaw happened to say, 
with a half sigh. "Netty, you are getting 
quite wild. On Monday morning you must 
bring your books to me." 

"I'd like to do lessons with Aunt 
Sydney," Netty hereupon promptly re- 
plied ; and then, though Mrs. Walkinshaw 
laughed and told Netty she was talking 
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nonsense^ Sydney struck in, and said, cor- 
dially, 

" I should like it too, if mamma would 
let you/' 

" Oh, but, my dear, I couldn't : you are 
too good," Mrs. Walkinshaw exclaimed. 

" That's impossible ; nobody's too good," 
said Netty, sententiously. 

" Well, you are not, at any rate," retorted 
her mother, briskly, — "and Aunt Sydney 
would find that out very soon if she took to 
teaching you. But, Sydney," she cried, '* I 
really could not be so without a conscience 1" 

" Let us try for a few days how we get 
on together," Sydney said. 

And so, after a little more resistance, it 
was settled, and, with high satisfaction, at 
the beginning of the following week, Netty 
went to her new teacher. 
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The arrangement answered very well, 
and, from this time, Sydney and her rather 
flighty pupil spent a couple of hours to- 
gether daily. 

" I do think it is too bad of me to let 
you do this," Mrs. Walkinshaw would say 
' constantly, as she came and looked at them 
seated at their work ; and she would gaze 
tenderly at them and pat Netty's head, and 
tell Sydney that she was an angel ; and 
then — hastened generally by some frank 
words of dismissal from her daughter — she 
would smilingly disappear, and betake her- 
self to her brother's room until the lessons 
ended. 

" There is that dear soul teaching Netty, 
— and far better pleased to be doing it 
than to be sitting here," she would tell Mr. 
Loudoun sometimes, laughing with a sense 
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of fun that he perhaps hardly appreciated. 
To him it is possible, during these days, 
that the new order of things scarcely 
seemed so pleasant as that which had been 
supplanted by it. 

But Sydney liked it. Netty was a trou- 
blesome little monkey at times, but Sydney 
did not much mind her inattention and her 
waywardness. Netty's company never tried 
her in the way her husband's did. At the 
end of a morning spent with the child her 
face would be brighter by a good deal than 
it used to be at the end of a morning spent 
with Mr. Loudoun. She was fond of chil- 
dren naturally, and this one, in spite of her 
oddness, possessed some qualities that ap- 
pealed to her. She was a simple, straight- 
forward little maiden,— very naughty some- 
times, but always very honest and truthful. 
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In a certain way she was affectionate too. 
She used to rebuke her mother, and in 
words at times be rather rough to her, but 
yet Helen's influence over her,. when she 
chose to exert it, was supreme : both to her 
uncle and Sydney too she soon came to give 
no small part of her heart, and for Bertie 
Orampton she formed an attachment that 
nothing but an almost daily visit to him 
could satisfy. 

She devoted herself to the little invalid 
indeed with an enthusiasm that perhaps at 
times rather embarrassed him, and a de- 
monstrativeness that occasionally would 
bring blushes to his youthful cheeks. For 
Bertie was ten, though he was small for his 
age, and ten is not a period of life at which 
a young gentleman is generally very agree- 
ably affected by feminine tendernesses. 
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**I wish yoa wouldn't Idss me so,** 
Sydney heard him complaining onoe, in a 
helpless, objmgatory tone. " Nobody hisses 
me like this but yon, and it makes me so hot 
and — nasty.** 

" But Fm so fond of yon, I can't help it," 
Netty replied to this ungallant speech, with 
the sweetest frankness ; and even when Ber- 
tie retorted, "Well then, I wish you 
weren't fond of me," the little maid seemed 
in no whit disturbed. 

"You see, I have nobody else who b 
little, like you, that I care for, and I do like 
you so much, — I think you're so nice," she 
merely continued, amorously. 

** You can think me nice without always 
going on like that," replied Bertie, in a tone 
of expostulation. " I hate you to squeeze 
me in the way you do, — ^as if you wanted to 
choke me." 
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" Oh well, I won't do it if you don't like," 
said Netty, at last a little huffed, — " but I 
think you're very ill-natured not to let me. 
I always squeeze people that I like. I 
squeeze papa and mamma, and Aunt Syd- 
ney, and — I don't squeeze Uncle Horace, 
but I might." 

" Then I wish you would, and leave me 
alone," responded Bertie, plaintively, but 
with great decision. 

In spite, however, of this little outbreak, 
and perhaps of one or two more, to which 
Bertie's overtaxed feelings occasionally com- 
pelled him, the two children were very 
great friends, and were rarely tired of one 
another's company. Netty was always eager 
to run to her play-fellow, and Bertie was 
almost equally ready on his part to welcome 
her. The little fellow led a dull life, and 
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she used to brighten an hour or two of it 
for him every day. She was quick and in- 
genious and fall of resources. She would 
sit at the foot of his coach and tdl him 
stories, often using a good deal of dramatic 
action to enhance their effect ; she taught 
him games, and chattered to him about a 
hundred things. In a very short time she 
became quite enamoured of his helpless con- 
dition. To have a companion who could 
never escape from her, — who was always 
in one place, always in want of amusement, 
and quite incapable of being rough (as boys 
so often were), — all this appealed to Netty 
as an experience equally strange and de- 
lightful. 

" I hope Bertie will never get well," she 
deliberately said to Sydney one day; and 
when Sydney with some surprise required 
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her reasons for giving utterance to so singu* 
lar a desire, she proceeded to state them 
with the utmost coolness. 

"He wouldn't be nearly so nice if he 
could walk," she said, " for he would be 
just like other boys then, and boys are 
generally so tiresome. You don't think he 
is going to get well, do you, Aunt Sydney ?'* 
and she looked up at Sydney with the sweet- 
ly unconscionable look of a cherub. 

*' If you want selfishness, pure and sim- 
ple, commend me to a child I" exclaimed 
Helen, laughing. 

** My dear, Horace and I have been going 
over old letters," Mrs. Walkinshaw said one 
morning to Sydney. " I have been persuad- 
ing him to turn out the drawers of his 
Indian cabinet, and you can't think what 
queer old things we have come upon. You 
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wouldn't care for them, I am afraid, for 
they all belong to a date before your 
time, but they are amazingly interesting to 

US. 

'*Are they family letters?" Sydney 
asked. 

*• Ob, yes, a great many of them ; old 
letters of our own, and of our father's and 
mother s, I feel as if I had been living all 
the morning in another world." 

*'I should like to see some of them," 
Sydney said, after a moment's silence. 

" Should you ?" Mrs. Walkinshaw looked 
a little surprised. " Ah I I am afraid you 
would find them dull. They wouldn't speak 
to you as they do to us, you know. Now to 
Horace and me there is hardly a line that 
does not recall some past thing." 

When Mr. Loudoun joined them at 
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lunch, Sydney said to him, a little shyly, 

" 1 hear you have been having an inter- 
esting morning ?" 

"Yes— very. Did Helen tell you?" he 
asked. "You ought to have been with 
us." 

But, before Sydney could reply to this, 
Helen struck in. 

" Oh, no ! — ^you see, for Sydney it would 
be something quite different," she said. 
*' Of course I should have been delighted 
to have her, but 1 am afraid she would 
have found it a very dull amusement. No, 
no, Horace, our letters would sound very 
stupid, depend upon it, to anybody except 
ourselves." 

He smiled and said nothing more, and 
they sat down to lunch ; but there were 
moments, indifferent to her rights as she 
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was, when even Sydney thought Mrs. 
Walkinshaw took a good deal upon her- 
self. 

*' Some day I should like to read a few 
of your letters — if I might," she said to her 
husband before he left the room agaia, 
speaking to him alone at a moment when 
Mrs. Walkinshaw was occupied with Netty. 

" You may read every letter I have," he 
answered, instantly. " Come to-morrow 
and help me to go over some of them. Will 
you ?" 

"Yes — I shall be glad," she replied. 

And so the next day, when Netty's 
lessons were over, she went. 

She had begun half to repent by this 
time that she had said she would go, for 
she knew that the brother and sister were 
together, and the momentary feeling had 
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passed away that had prompted her to pro- 
fess an interest in their occupation. She 
opened the study-door, and went into the 
room shyly. She knew that one at least 
of its occupants did not want her : she 
knew that she herself would rather — now — 
have stayed away. 

Mrs. Walkinshaw, as she entered, was 
reading something aloud, over which she 
and her brother was laughing heartily. 
What the joke was Sydney did not catch, 
but each sentence convulsed them : they 
hardly noticed Sydney as she came in with 
her quiet step. Her husband, after a few 
moments, rose and gave her his seat, but 
Mrs. Walkinshaw, for some minutes, went 
on reading. At last she stopped, and, as 
she folded up the letter, 

" What absurd creatures we used to be I'* 
VOL. m. c 
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she exclaimed. "Are you come too to 
read the record of our follies, Sydney? 
Do you know, I am more than half inclined 
to object." 

"You need not show me the record of 
any of your follies," Sydney replied, a little 
quickly. 

"Oh, no — you only care for Horace's : I 
understand that; but sometimes, you see, 
his and mine are so mixed up that it is not 
easy to separate them. However, I must 
submit, I suppose. Only, Horace, don't 
give her this packet," — and Mrs. Walkin- 
shaw suddenly laid her hand upon a little 
pile of letters at her side. "Really and 
truly I won't have her read these 1" 

" Very well : she shall choose a bundle 
for herself," Mr. Loudoun said. "Come 
away here, Sydney ; here is a drawer full ; 
take anything you like." 
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He brought her to the cabinet that they 
had begun to ransack, and stood beside her 
while she made her choice. She took up 
one or two packets. 

"These are not yours," she said. 

"There are some of mine here, I have 
no doubt, if mine are what you want." 

" I wish you would find me some." 

He began to search, and in a few mo- 
ments unearthed a bundle. 

''There, that is big enough to last you 
for a long time," he said. " I think these 
were written almost before you were 
born." 

" Are they all to your mother ?" she 
asked, looking at them. "And did she 
keep your letters always ? — everything you 
wrote to her from school and college ?" 

" I fancy she must have done so. You 

o2 
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she used to brighten an hour or two of it 
for him every day. She was quick and in- 
genious and full of resources. She would 
sit at the foot of his couch and tell him 
stories, often using a good deal of dramatic 
action to enhance their effect ; she taught 

■ 

him games, and chattered to him about a 
hundred things. In a very short time she 
became quite enamoured of his helpless con- 
dition. To have a companion who could 
never escape from her, — who was always 
in one place, always in want of amusement, 
and quite incapable of being rough (as boys 
so often were), — all this appealed to Netty 
as an experience equally strange and de- 
lightful. 

" I hope Bertie will never get well," she 
deliberately said to Sydney one day; and 
when Sydney with some surprise required 
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her reasons for giving utterance to so singu* 
lar a desire, she proceeded to state them 
with the utmost coolness. 

**He wouldn't be nearly so nice if he 
could walk," she said, " for he would be 
just like other boys then, and boys are 
generally so tiresome. You don't think he 
is going to get well, do you, Aunt Sydney ?'* 
and she looked up at Sydney with the sweet- 
ly unconscionable look of a cherub. 

'* If you want selfishness, pure and sim- 
ple, commend me to a child I" exclaimed 
Helen, laughing. 

" My dear, Horace and I have been going 
over old letters," Mrs. Walkinshaw said one 
morning to Sydney. '* I have been persuad- 
ing him to turn out the drawers of his 
Indian cabinet, and you can't think what 
queer old things we have come upon. You 
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**That is more than I thought you would 
say/' he exclaimed, laughing. 

" But anybody would say it," she quickly 
answered. 

" So you merely speak, you mean, as one 
of the crowd ? Oh, well, I did not expect 
you to take any special interest in them, 
certainly." 

He made his answer lightly, and perhaps 
Sydney was unreasonable to be annoyed at 
it, but yet she was conscious of being half 
annoyed. If he had assumed that she took 
any special interest in his letters, she very 
probably might have resented that assump- 
tion too, but yet his quiet acceptance of the 
reverse hurt her. 

She said nothing after he had spoken, 
and there was a few moments' silence ; 
and then, 
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" What are they all about ?" he asked. 

" They are college letters," she answered. 
** I think they must have been written in 
your second year at Oxford," 

"Ah, priggish compositions, I have no 
doubt,'^ he said. 

" No ; they are not priggish 1" she replied, 
quickly. "They are full of nice things. 
They give a — a very good impression of 
you." 

" I don't think you are any judge," he 
said, laughing. " I suppose you mean they 
are full of fine sentiments ? But that would 
be the very sign-manual of their priggish- 
ness." 

" I don't mean that. They are not full 
of fine sentiments. They are not that at 
all. They seem to me very natural and — 
pleasant." 
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she exclaimed. "Are you come too to 
read the record of our follies, Sydney? 
Do you know, I am more than half inclined 
to object." 

"You need not show me the record of 
any of your follies," Sydney replied, a little 
quickly. 

"Oh, no — you only care for Horace's : I 
understand that; but sometimes, you see, 
his and mine are so mixed up that it is not 
easy to separate them. However, I must 
submit, I suppose. Only, Horace, don't 
give her this packet," — and Mrs. Walkin- 
shaw suddenly laid her hand upon a little 
pile of letters at her side. "Really and 
truly I won't have her read these !" 

" Very well : she shall choose a bundle 
for herself," Mr. Loudoun said. "Come 
away here, Sydney ; here is a drawer full ; 
take anything you like." 
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He brought her to the cabinet that they 
had begun to ransack, and stood beside her 
Avhile she made her choice. She took up 
one or two packets, 

"These are not yours," she said. 

"There are some of mine here, I have 
no doubt, if mine are what you want/' 

" I wish you would find me some.'' 

He began to search, and in a few mo- 
ments unearthed a bundle. 

'•There, that is big enough to last you 
for a long time," he said. " I think these 
were written almost before you were 
born." 

"Are they all to your mother?" she 
asked, looking at them. '^ And did she 
keep your letters always ? — everything you 
wrote to her from school and college ?" 

" I fancy she must have done so. You 
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" Oh, nonsense I I didn't frighten my 
mother/' 

" Indeed you did. Don't you remember 
how she sent me out of the house until she 
had brought Dr. Alcock to see him ? You 
had such a horrible cool way of saying he 
had had a fever, without in the least 
specifying what sort of fever it was." 

" But it was all right." 

*'Yes. It turned out to be all right. 
But it would have been the same to you if it 
had been all wrong. I don't know if you 
will be inclined to believe it now, Sydney, 
but when Horace was young he never had one 
grain of ordinary caution in him. He used to 
go and consort with beggars and sick people 
in the most reckless way. He was always 
putting in his head where he shouldn't. 
Once he caught scarlatina in the village, — 
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and another time he got whooping cough, — 
and then proceeded to give it to me/' 

''Well, and was it not desirable that you 
should have it?" her brother answered, 
laughing. " It was a very good thing to get 
it and have it over." 

'^ I didn't think so at the time. And I 
know when that poor young Scott came, I 
didn't like it. I was not much more than a 
child, you know, Sydney, and he frightened 
me. 

" But did he get better ?" Sydney 
asked. 

"Oh, yes — for the time. Mamma and 
Horace devoted themselves to him, and he 
improved amazingly. In fact, his corning 
was a great success in the end, for we got 
quite fond of him. He was such a bright, 
quick, likeable young creature. We were 
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horribly sorry afterwards when we heard of 
his death." 

"Then he died?" Sydney exclaimed. 

" Yes, he died of consumption when he 
was twenty-four," said Mr. Loudoun. 

" Poor fellow !■=— And were you with 
him ?" she asked, after a moment. 

"No, he died in Algiers. His doctor had 
sent him there." 

"By himself?" 

" Yes." 

" Poor fellow !" she said softly, again. 

"He was wonderfully fond of Horace," 
said Mrs. Walkinshaw. "He was almost as 
fond of him as if he had been a woman. 
There was altogether a strong feminine 
element in him ; I suppose it came to him 
with his delicate constitution : — a curious 
kind of tenderness and dependency. It 
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always made me think of him as a sort of 
inspired boy rather than a man. I mean," 
she said, " however much I had liked him, 
he was a creature with whom I could never 
have imagined myself falling in love. But 
in fact, you see," she added, beginning to 
laugh, " his affections were engaged before 
I ever saw him, — for, as T told you, he was 
in love already with Horace." 

"Tie up your letters, Sydney," Mr. 
Loudoun said. " We have all had enough of 
them." 

So she tied them up, but she said, as she 
gave them back, — " I should like to go on 
with them to-morrow." 

*' You shall do anything you please," he 
answered. 

He was still sitting beside her, and she 
could not rise until he moved. Mrs. Walk- 
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iQshaw had gone away, bat he continued in 
his place. 

"Are you comfortable here?" he asked 
her. 

" Oh, yes/' she replied, not very gracious- 
ly ; *' but — " and she looked at her watch — 
** I think the gong will sound for lunch im- 
mediately." 

"Very well, then ; stay until it does," he 
said. And so she had to stay. 

She often used to try to talk frankly 
and pleasantly to her husband when they 
were together, but it always tried her when 
at such times he treated her in any lover- 
like way. She knew that it was utterly 
unreasonable in her now to be irritated 
because he kept his face turned to her, and 
his arm across her knees, and yet she was 
unable to force herself not to mind it. 
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When he sat beside her so, he made her 
feel as if she were imprisoned ; he made 
her long to move and escape from him. 
The sofa was a small sofa^ and she was 
fretted at having him so close to her. 

He bent over her, and stroked her 
hand. 

" It is like having the sunshine with me 
to have you here/' he said, suddenly (Mrs. 
Walkinshaw had by this time left them.) 
*' Do you think I do not care for it? We 
have not been very much alone together of 
late, Sydney ?" 

*' N-o," she said, reluctantly. 

" Of course Helen's being here makes a 
difference in many ways." 

*' Yes, it must — of course." 

"And, naturally, she takes up a good 

deal of my time." 

d2 
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" Oh, yes." And then, after a moment^ 
" Naturally — and rightly too/' she added. 

"She is very fond of yoUj Sydney," he 
said, after a moment's silence. 

Sydney coloured ; she was not so sure of 
that fact. She looked embarrassed for a 
second or two ; then, 

"We get on very well," she merely 
answered. 

But Mr. Loudoun was not contented to 
let the matter drop with this response. 

*' 1 should have been very ill-satisfied if 
she had not taken to you," he went on, 
composedly; "for Helen, in spite of her 
apparent lightness, is a shrewd judge of 
character. I often think that she does 
herself some injustice. I am not sure, for 
instance, that you understand her yet; but 
you may take my word for it that you see 
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the worst of her on the surface. You see 
her faults before you see her good qualities," 

"Oh, yes, I can believe that,** Sydney 
said, cordially. " And she is very kind to 
nie. If I am not — exactly — fond of her 
yet," — she said this with a little hesita- 
tion, — "it is only, probably, because I am 
not quick in general in taking to new 
people." 

"Yes — that is it, I have no doubt," he 
answered, in a tone of satisfaction. "She 
is naturally far more impulsive than you 
are; she generally makes up her mind 
very rapidly. You and she certainly are 
not much alike." 

" No," she said. 

"But vour want of resemblance need 
be no bar to your friendship. I hope to 
see you real friends in time." 
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"There is the gong," she said, with a 
feeling of relief. And then she moved, and 
he had to rise. But, afler she had risen, 
something like a feeling of remorse came 
over her for the impatience with which she 
had submitted to his detention of her, 
and she forced herself to speak to him 
again. 

"You know I like Helen," she said, 
standing still for another moment, " and I 
am glad — I am really glad — to have her 
and Netty here. I want you to under- 
stand that. I do like her, and I am 
grateful to her always for making you sa 
happy." 

But speeches that are made impulsively 
are often not very prudent, and perhaps aa 
soon as she had uttered these last words 
Sydney became aware of this, for Mr.^ 
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Loudoun at once answered, with a laugh, 

" Do you imagine that I depend for ray 
happiness on Helen? I think another 
woraan has a good deal more to do with 
that than she has." 

And then he resolutely put her hand 
within his arm and held it firmly there, and, 
as he took her across the hall, he said a 
few more words that brought the colour to 
her face. 

" Helen is much to me," he said, " but all 
happiness that I shall ever know in this 
world must come to me now, not through 
Helen, but through you." 

And with that they reached the dining- 
room door, and he had to let her go. 
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CHAPTER II. 

/^NE day Mr. Loudoun and Sydney had 
^^^ been riding together, and, as they 
were returning home, Mr. Loudoun's horse 
stumbled and threw him. The animal's 
foot had gone into an unseen hole as they 
were cantering across a field, and horse and 
man came down together with a crash that 
turned Sydney's heart sick. Her alarm 
indeed only lasted for a few moments. 
Almost before she had seen her husband 
prostrate he had sprung to his feet again, 
but there had been two or three seconds, 



during which she had thought the horse 
would roll on him before he could rise, 
which she could not afterwards forget. 

*'I am afraid he has hurt himself; I 
don't know how we shall get him home," 
Mr. Loudoun said. 

She had sprung from her own saddle, and 
was standing by his side. 

*'Are you not hurt? Are you sure?" 
she exclaimed. 

"Why, Sydney, have I frightened you?" 
he asked, and he turned and looked at her, 
and laughed at her white face. "No, I am 
all right, — ^but Bob has done himself a 
damage, I fear. Stand back — ^hold Jess 
while I get him up." 

The horse was very lame, and, even with 
the utmost care and patience, it was no easy 
matter to get him home. By her husband s 
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directions, Sydney rode on and sent back 
one of the grooms to give his assistance. 
Fortunately they were less than a mile from 
the house, and in half an hour or so the 
little cortige came up. 

But Mr. Loudoun, when they approached, 
was found to be walking lame as well as 
Bob, and, though his injuries proved to be 
slight, yet for the two or three following 
days he was kept to the house, and, for the 
first time, Sydney found herself called upon 
to perform the wifely duty of attending on 
him. 

She set about this duty shyly enough* 
Not that she did her ministrations unwil* 
lingly, but that they seemed strange to her. 
She flushed and got hot like a girl the first 
time she knelt at her husband's feet and 
doctored his swollen ankle. Helen, in the 
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first moments, would have done the work 
instead of her, but some feeling for once 
made Sydney hold her ground. 

"I should like to do it, please — I would 
rather do it," she said, and kept her posi- 
tion resolutely, so that Mrs. Walkinshaw 
had to retire. 

*' Suppose it had gone differently. He 
might have been thrown, and — killed," she 
was thinking to herself, with a kind of 
shuddering terror. There was something 
in the humility of her attitude that seemed 
for the moment to give a sort of satis- 
faction to her. She could kneel before 
him with a feeling that she deserved to 
seek his pardon, in spite of the stubborn- 
ness in her that made her refuse to give 
him her heart. 

Mr. Loudoun had only strained a sinew 
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a little ; there was no serious damage done. 
He had merely to keep to the sofa for 
two or three days, and to submit to Syd- 
ney's ministrations. During these days she 
was very gentle to him. The most devoted 
wife could hardly have attended on him 
with more care. She even once let her 
heart open to him a little. He was laugh- 
ing at her, a few hours after his fall, 
for the look of terror that he had seen 
in her face, but as he laughed she grew 
grave. 

"I never saw anyone thrown before," 
she said, " and — how could I tell ? I 
thought he was going to roll over on 
you." 

** And, if he had, would you have 
minded much ?" he asked, lightly. 

She had been agitated before, and the 
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sudden question upset her. She flushed^ 
and her lips began to quiver, and all at 
once, before he understood her emotion, 
she burst into tears. 

"My darling !" he said, quickly then, 
and would have drawn her to him, but 
she disengaged herself from his arm hastily, 
and went out of the room. Afterwards 
she said to him, in rather a constrained 
way, 

'*I was so stupid just now, — but, you 
see, I was frightened, as I told you ; and 
my fright has shaken me. I don't think 
I am very nervous generally, — but I feel 
as if I were not able to stand anything 
more to-day." 

" I will try then to give you nothing 
more to stand," he answered, half jest- 
ingly. *'You see, my condition is not 
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likely to cause you much more alarm. Is 

it r 

" No ; but it might have been some- 
thing very different/* she said, "and, for 
two or three moments, how could I 

tell r 

"True — you couldn't. I might have 
broken my neck — like Bishop Wilber- 
force." 

" Yes." 

" Or Bob might have rolled on me, 
as you suggested ; and then I should pro- 
bably have had some bones broken. Some- 
thing of that sort happened to me once, 
— not with Bob, but with an old horse I 
had when I was a boy. It was the only 
serious accident I ever met with in riding." 

** Don't tell me about it. Thinking of 
accidents makes me sick just now." 
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**You foolish woman 1" he said, laugh- 
ing. 

But he took her hand and kissed it, 
and for once her fingers closed with a 
little pressure over his. After only two 
or three more seconds, however, she made 
some excuse for moving from her seat, 
and presently sat down again at a little 
distance from him, as if she were ashamed 
of the emotion she had shown. 

Sydney stayed a good deal with her hus- 
band during his short confinement to the 

• house. She was curiously shy of the new 
position that she had to take with him, but 
yet she forced herself to retain it. There 
was some feeling in her that roused her 

* enough to make her resist her sister-in- 
law's efforts to supplant her. "Sydney, 
you can leave him to me, you know," 
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Helen said to her more than once ; but 
Sydney would not. She might not love 
her husband, and she might feel awkward 
and self-conscious as she waited on him, but 
yet Mrs. Walkinshaw's officious readiness to 
take him off her hands put her instinc- 
tively upon her mettle. For the first time 
she silently held to her right to be first 
with him ; and Helen finally gave way, 
laughing to herself as she did it. 

" She is beginning to be in a fury with 
me," thought this mischievous little woman, 
in high glee, as she left the field to her 
sister-in-law. 

There never was a more irrepressibly 
energetic woman than Helen Walkinshaw. 
Her fault, perhaps, was that she experi- 
enced a certain difficulty in being quiet. 
She was too lively and too full of ingenuity 
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to have any deep appreciation of the beauty 
or the excellence of repose. She was like 
a butterfly, Sydney used to think; always 
in motion, and darting hither and thither, 
and fluttering her bright wings. 

** How different you two are ! Were 
you always so different?'' she asked Mr. 
Loudoun one day. 

It used to seem to lier at times — perhaps 
with a little half-conscious irritation — that 
her husband could see no fault in his sister. 
He used to look at her and listen to her 
with an expression of placid satisfaction 
that Sydney sometimes found hard to com- 
prehend. Her flightiness never seemed to 
vex him; her liveliness never oppressed 
him. Sydney, for her part, found Mrs. 
Walkinshaw rather a tiring person to be 
with, but her brother never seemed to tire 
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of her; he seemed blind to her short- 
comings, and incapable of being annoyed 
by anything she did or said. 

"Were you always so different?" Syd- 
ney asked him, in an audibly surprised 
voice. 

"I imagine we were," he at once an- 
swered, laughing. "When I was a boy, 
she always used to seem to me the brightest 
creature in the world." 

"And you were never like that? You 
were always graver ?" she said. 

" I was never like Helen, certainly," he 
replied, "for she was a fascinating little 
thing, — a perfect fairy — an incarnation of 
all that was joyful and pretty." 

" And you admired her even when you 
were a boy ?" 

" I was six years older than she was, so 
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I was in a condition to admire her. Yes, 
she always seemed to me wonderfully 
charming." 

" But your mother did not think as much 
of her as she did of you ?" 
" How do you know that ?" 
" I have been told. Is it not true ?" 
"Mothers are always supposed to be 
weak in the direction of their sons. My 
father was excessively fond of her. She 
was a great favourite indeed with every- 
one." 

''I know that there were other people 
besides your mother who cared for you 
U30st. I have been told that you were so 
much less selfish than Helen, — so much 
more considerate for other people." 

"You forget that I was older. Of course 
Helen was spoilt a little. A child such as 

e2 
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she was is sure to get rather spoilt. But I 
don't know what makes you suppose I was 
unselfish. I never knew an unselfish boy 

yet." 

" You might not have been unselfish 
when you were quite a boy, but I am 
speaking of the time when you had begun 
to grow up. And then you had a better 
temper than Helen." 

" I don't know who is your authority for 
all this ?" he said, laughing. 

" I have more than one authority. 
Several people have told me.'* 

" Helen had a quick temper. She has a 
quick temper, for that matter, now. But 
that is not saying much against her." 

" Oh, no ; a little of a quick temper is 
sometimes rather attractive." 

" Helen's was attractive certainly. What 
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does that look mean ?*' laughing again, for 
she had turned her eyes rather incredul- 
ously upon him. 

''I think that the little quicknesses of 
temper she shows now are attractive, 
but " 

" She never showed much more than she 
does now — at least, not very much more. 
Oh, children are all little furies sometimes, 
of course. Helen was not a bit worse than 
many others." 

"You must have been a kind brother 
always. Certainly it is in your nature to 
be kind, — and faithful," Sydney said, quick- 
ly; and then, almost in the same moment 
regretting that she had spoken, the colour 
came to her face. 

But he answered at once with a laugh — 

" Is that the character you are going to 
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give me ? I don't get you often to tell me 
what you think of me, you know." 

" It would be strange if I did not think 
that of you," she answered ; and then she 
would not say any more. If she ever made 
a movement towards her husband, though 
it might be only of the smallest possible 
kind, her sensitive shyness always prompted 
her immediately afterwards to beat a re- 
treat. She often bore herself towards him 
as though she liked him less even than she 
did, because she had such a morbid dread 
of his miscalculating the minute extent of 
any advance that she might make to 
him. 

She had just been reading some of Mrs. 
Walkinshaw's letters when she put these 
questions about her sister-in-law to Mr. 
Loudoun. They were letters that she had 
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found very amusing, — even, in their way, 
charming, — and yet they had not charmed 
her. Helen's character perhaps was not 
one of a kind with which Sydney could 
ever find it possible to have much sympa- 
thy. She admired Helen, but yet she 
admired her without being able to put her 
heart into her admiration. The more she 
talked to Mrs. Walkinshaw, the more she 
said to herself, " We shall never be friends 
in any true way." 

And now she had been reading these 
bright, epigrammatic letters, so full of 
sparkle, so keen and metallic^ and, as she 
read, she laughed and was amused, but the 
end of her reading left her with a feeling of 
wonder and almost of repulsion, rather than 
of pleasure. For the letters were less love- 
able even than she had thought that Helen's 
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letters would have been — less coloured by 
anything gentle or tender. 

" She was very young at that time, and a 
little inclined to affectation," Mr. Loudoun 
explained them by saying afterwards ; but 
Sydney possibly was prejudiced, and, though 
she did not dispute her husband's interpre- 
tation, she secretly scarcely accepted it. 

^' I think there is something wanting in 
her. I think his is the finer nature," she 
commented, involuntarily, but yet perhaps 
half gladly, to herself. 

After two or three days had passed, Mr. 
Loudoun was able to resume his usual life, 
but the slight drawing of Sydney towards 
him that his accident had occasioned did 
not altogether cease with his need for her 
ministrations. She had been more than 
usual with him during his confinement to 
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the house, and — not without hesitation, yet 
of her own accord — she continued after he 
was recovered to be a little more with him, 
coming to him sometimes when she was not 
forced to come, and now and then even 
offering herself to him in place of Mrs. 
Walkinshaw. 

She had begun apparently at last slightly 
to resent Helen's over-readiness to fill her 
place. Her feeling was a perplexing one : 
she was still half grateful to her sister-in-law ; 
was still half willing that she should occupy 
the position she desired with Mr. Loudoun, 
but yet she seemed to have awakened to a 
comprehension that there was a point at 
which her encroachments had better cease 
— that there was a limit to what she herself 
would do well to resign. "She must give 
way when I choose that she should," she 
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had begun to tell herself, not without some 
emotion, and a certain undefined exaspera- 
tion, that she kept, and did well to keep, 
concealed. 

One day it struck Sydney, as a fact she 
had not thought of before, that since Mrs. 
Walkinshaw's arrival she had learnt more 
of her husband than she had known before. 
During the six previous months of her 
married life she had only known him in his 
relation to herself, and her judgment of him 
had been put out of gear (as she was almost 
aware) by the antagonism that he had so 
often roused in her, and by the constant jar 
that there had been between the feeling 
that she had, and the feeling that she knew 
she ought to have, towards him. But now 
she was in a position to look at him often, 
if she pleased, as a spectator, and she had 
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done this for a good while before, as I said, 
it struck her suddenly that she was seeing 
him in a new light, and with fresher and 
clearer eyes than before. And then she 
began to ask herself what, under these new 
circumstances, she saw, and the answer gave 
her a certain pleasure. For she could reply 
very distinctly that he appeared to her as a 
man to respect and honour, — a man who 
was upright, and wise, and tender. Perhaps 
in a way she had known all this of him 
long ago, but that far-off time was separated 
from this present one by so wide a gulf that 
the Mr. Loudoun of former days was hardly 
recognizable by her now as the man whom 
she had married; besides, the virtues she 
had known him to have of old had not at 
that time affected her; her life had not 
touched his then, nor did his faults nor his 
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virtues concern her. But now, with a 
curious and half surprised interest, she found 
herself studying and thinking of him. 

She would often sit silent and listen to 
him as he talked to Helen, and, half con- 
sciously, half unconsciously, criticize and 
judge him. During the winter her mood 
towards him had been a different one from 
this. He had wearied her then and made 
her incapable of just judgment; he had 
oppressed her, so that she had only longed 
to escape from him. She had more free- 
dom now, and with her freedom came the 
birth of something that approached to in- 
terest in him ; when she was not compelled 
to be his companion, she could listen to him 

with other feelings than those of irritation or 
fatigue. 

One day Helen, in talking to her, found 
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fault with him for something he had 
done, in an impulsive, impatient way that 
was natural to her, but that made the 
colour come to Sydney's face. Almost 
without thinking what she was doings 
she made a quick rejoinder, which was^ 
a defence and at the same time a rebuke. 
" What right have you to find fault with him 
who is so much better than you are ?" was 
the tone of it ; and Helen, arrested in the 
midst of her petulant eloquence, opened her 
ears wide to listen, and then broke into 
a joyful, but to Sydney an entirely incom- 
prehensible, laugh. 

"And why is Horace not to be found 
fault with as well as anybody else?" she 
exclaimed next moment. "Horace is a 
dear old fellow, but if you mean that in a 
matter like this I am not far more likely to- 
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be right than he is, then, Sydney, I disagree 
with you altogether. In some matters, 
let me tell you, he is quite sufficiently 
prejudiced." 

" I have never found him so," Sydney re- 
plied, in a quieter and colder way than she 
had spoken before. 

" Never found him prejudiced 1" — and 
Helen held up her hands. " Then you have 
not advanced much yet in your knowledge 
of him, indeed. Why, he is wildly prejudiced 
in some directions, — absurdly prejudiced." 

" In what directions ?" 

'' Oh, my dear, in half a hundred. Did 
you ever know a man who was not ? De- 
pend upon it, Sydney, men as a rule are ten 
times more stupid than women, and there is 
no way in which they show their stupidity 
more than in this of having prejudices and 
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Sticking to them. Women, of course, have 
prejudices too, but then for the most part 
they dont stick to them. They change them 
as they change their gowns. There is gen- 
erally a delightful amount of variableness in 
a woman, — but Horace, with his bundle of 
cut and dried opinions, he does try my tem- 
per." 

" I cannot think how you can talk so of 

■ 

him !" Sydney exclaimed. She suddenly 
found, not only the blood in her face again, 
but her heart beginning to beat fast. " So 
ready as he is to admire what is unlike him- 
self — so tolerant and temperate as he is — 
it seems to me most unjust," she cried, in- 
dignantly. 

*'Ohyes, yes, that is all very fine talk," 
replied Mrs. "Walkinshaw, with a shrug of 
the shoulders. " Tolerant and temperate 
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and all the rest of it. He can be tolerant 
and temperate when he likes, Sydney ; 
there are times tvhen (if you are disposed) 
you may think him the gentlest and wisest 
of men ; but I know whether or not he 
can be prejudiced. Prejudiced ? — ^yes ; to 
the very core of his nature ; and obstinate ? 
— as obstinate, my dear, as a blind mule." 

'*I think," said Sydney, suddenly, "that, 
whoever may speak ill of him " 

." Speak ill of him, child? — do you think 
that I am speaking ill of him ?" interrupted 
Mrs. Walkinshaw, with an air of the most 
innocent astonishment. "God bless the 
dear old fellow! Why, I wouldn't for 
worlds! What I have said just now I 
have said to his own face a hundred times 
over. My dear, I am always rating him. 
But I see I must be on my guard with 
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you," — and then she began to laugh, "for 
evidently you are going to develop into 
one of the pattern wives who can't bear to 
be told that their husbands are human." 

"You know that is nonsense 1" Sydney 
said, hastily, flushing scarlet. 

"Well, I think for my own part that 
Horace is very human, and therefore of 
necessity very full of faults. In fact, if he 
weren't, don't you think I should be afraid 
of him ? Oh 1 Sydney," she suddenly ex- 
claimed, changing her tone, " I talk non- 
sense often, but don't you know how, in the 
bottom of my heart, I love that brother of 
mine ? I say again, he is prejudiced, and 
he is stupid, and he is provoking, — but he 
is noble too, and true, and good, and, 
though I speak sharply at times about him 
(when he irritates me), I would serve him 
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and die for him, and never feel, even then, 
that I had paid him for all he had given to 
me. 

She ended with a little sudden break in 
her voice, — with something that was half a 
sob and half a laugh, and Sydney returned 
no answer; but, after a minute, she said 
something else to Helen in a very gentle 
tone. Mrs. Walkinshaw's tirade against Mr. 
Loudoun had made her angry, but her last 
words had touched her curiously — they had 
awakened a conscious chord of sympathy in 
her own heart. 

"Could I ever repay him either?" she 
had thought to herself, and she had flushed 
again, and her lip had quivered. 

It had been April when Mrs. Walkinshaw 
came, and it was now June. One day, 
early in this month, Sydney got news from 
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Dover thai her father had been more than 
usually unwell. 

**I am very anxious about him," Mrs. 
Godwin wrote. " He is so weak, and every 
day he seems to grow more and more list- 
less. I wonder if Horace could spare you 
to come and see him for a little while? I 
think a visit from you would rouse and 
cheer him more than anything, — and how 
can I tell you what it would be to me .^" 

This letter Sydney read to herself, and 
then, without any comment, gave it to her 
husband. 

" Must you go ?" he said, when he had 
glanced at it. *' I suppose you must." 

"It will not be difficult," she replied, — 
*^ with Helen here." 

" Oh, no — as far as that goes it will be 
easy enough," he replied. " And you would 
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like to go to them ? Well, tell them then 
that you will do it. They are wanting Sydney 
at Dover," he turned to Mrs. Walkinshaw 
and explained, — "so, if she goes, you will 
have to take the reins of government." 

" Oh, I shall be delighted !" said Helen, 
readily. 

And then Sydney murmured something 
that was not very audible; perhaps she 
expressed her gratitude. 

It was curious, as it struck her after- 
wards, that her first feeling, on reading her 
mother's letter, had not been one of eager- 
ness to go to her, but rather, for a few 
moments, of regret at the thought of leav- 
ing where she was. The wish to go to her 
came in a very little while, but unquestion- 
ably her first sensation had been one of 
reluctance, not of desire. 
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" I shall have to give Netty back to you," 
she said to Mrs. Walkinshaw presently, when 
she was talking over the few arrangements 
that had to be made for her absence. 

'* Oh, yes, tiresome little monkey !" 
exclaimed Helen. " I must take her in 
hand. But you will be well rid of her. I 
am ashamed of having let you do my work 
so long." 

*'You must not refuse to let me do it 
again when I come back. You know I like 
it," Sydney said. • 

" You are too good, Sydney. You spoil 
us both. I think it is a very good thing 
that we are to be left without you for a 
little. How long are you to be away ?" 

**I don't quite know. Ten days or a 
fortnight, I suppose. Not more than a 
fortnight certainly." . 
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"Oh, I wouldn't hurry back if I were you. 
You see, I will look after Horace." 

** I suppose so," Sydney said. 

" Yes, — I will do my utmost to keep him 
from despair, — so you may be quite con- 
tent." 

"Do you think I am afraid of hi& 
despair ?" Sydney asked, with a little half 
jarring laugh. 

Helen irritated her, and she turned 
away from her, feeling that her irritation 
was unreasonable, and yet not quite succeed- 
ing in stifling it. She was angry with 
herself because it annoyed her to see Mrs, 
Walkinshaw's satisfaction at the prospect 
of being left in charge of her brother. 
Of course her pleasure was natural, she told 
herself, but yet she was conscious that she 
chafed at it. She was in a certain way 
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afraid of Helen, — not reasonably, perhaps, 
but still she was afraid. 

" I shall miss you terribly, Sydney," her 
husband said to her in the course of the 
day. 

"It will not be the same this time as 
when I went away last," she answered, 
coldly. " Helen's being here will make so 
great a difference." 

" It will make no difference in my long- 
ing to have you back," he replied. " No- 
body else's presence could affect that." 

She said nothing for a few moments, but 
after that silence — perhaps because her 
vague jealousy of Mrs. Walkinshaw made 
her a little grateful to him — 

" I don't know why you should want me 
back," she said, rather sadly. " I don't do 
much to make you happy." 
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" I don't pretend to measure how much 
you do," he replied, **but I shall want you, 
you may be very sure, as I want nothing 
else." 

"You are very good to me," she said, 
quickly. And then she turned away. But 
after she had turned away she hesitated for 
a moment, and looked back at him, and 
with a sudden generous impulse — " If the 
day should ever come when — ^when I can 
repay you," she said, ^* do you not think that 
I shall thank God?" 

**I believe that day will come," he 
answered. 

A few months ago, at such a speech from 
her, he would probably have made a less 
wise reply, but by this time — thanks pro- 
bably in the main to Helen — he had learnt 
more reticence, and so he only said these 
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few words, and put his hand on her 
shoulder for a moment, and then let her 

go- 
It was with a sense of pleasure — strange 

but unquestionable — that, as the news of her 

approaching departure spread through the 

house, Sydney found that it gave satisfaction 

to no one except Mrs. Walkinshaw. Her 

husband told her how he should miss her ; 

Netty stormed openly at her going. 

"And when you are away who is to 
teach me? she exclaimed, in a tone of 
wrath, when the tidings were told her. 

" Your mother will," Sydney said. 

"Oh, you may think that, but she 
won't," Netty retorted, nodding her shrewd 
head. " Mamma doesn't do things like you. 
She will sit down, and make me bring my 
books, but in ten minutes she will be off, I 
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shan't have one good lesson till you come 
back, ril tell you if I do !" And then, 
" Oh, I hate you to go away : it won't be 
half so nice when you're gone." 

*' But I shall come back again/' Sydney 
said. "I am only going away for two 
weeks, and time passes very quickly, you 
know." 

*' Perhaps you will stay away longer," 
said Netty, suspiciously. 

"Oh no, I hope not — I mean, I think 
not," answered Sydney, correcting herself 
quickly, and flushing rather red. 

" Well, if you really come back in a fort- 
night, it won't be so bad ; but mamma didn't 
say a fortnight, she said * some weeks,' " re- 
torted Netty, still suspicious. 

" Mamma made a mistake," replied Syd- 
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ney, rather shortly. And then she began 
to speak of something else. 

It seemed too that even the housekeeper 
would have preferred that her mistress 
should have stayed at home. 

** I hope you are not going to be away 
long, ma'am ?" she said to Sydney. '* And 
it's your wish, I suppose, that everything 
should go on just as usual ? You'll excuse 
me for asking, but you see I know of old 
that Mrs. Walkinshaw is a very managing 
lady " 

Sydney tried to look grave, but, against 
her will, she almost laughed. 

" I am only going away for a fortnight," 
she said, '* and I think I must ask you dur- 
ing that time to take your orders from Mrs. 
Walkinshaw. I should not like her to feel 
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that she was not at liberty to do entirely as 
she pleased. Nor would Mr. Loudoun like 
it either, I am sure/* she added, quickly, 

" Well, ma'am, it's of course as you wish," 
returned the housekeeper, severely, with an 
air that rebuked the other's levity. And 
then nothing more was said. But, when the 
<3oor closed behind her, Sydney laughed 
again, and (even though she was half asham- 
ed of it) she was aware that there was a 
<^ertain flavour of pleasure in her laughter. 

Mr. Loudoun went up to town with his 
wife, and put her into the Dover train. 

"Write to me often, and think of me 
sometimes," he said to her, half jestingly, 
before he bade her good-bye, ^' You un- 
derstand that I should like to come and 
fetch you, and stay for a day ? Give my 
love to them, — and take all my heart with 
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you," he added at the last moment, in her 
ear. 

She only said *' Good-bye" in answer; 
but when he kissed her she returned his^ 
kiss, for nearly the first time that she had 
ever done it. With something that ap- 
proached almost to a feeling of regret, she 
parted from him. "Thank God that at 
least I am less impatient of him now than I 
was when I left him last," she thought. She 
remembered that last journey of hers to 
Dover, — how she had gone in her misery^ 
with a feeling that she must fly from him 
because she could no longer bear her life, 
and the change, such as it was, made her 
very grateful. " Perhaps I may have re- 
gard enough for him presently to be con- 
tent to be his wife," she thought to her- 
self. " I can almost believe it now. One 
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can forget so much — and learn so much. 
And perhaps^" she added, after a little 
while, ^^ resignation and peace may be almost 
as good as happiness." 

Bat yet she sighed when she had said 
that. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

QYDNEY found Mr. Godwin very feeble ; 
she had to allow to her mother that 
she thought him changed. Both in mind 
and body he was weaker and more lethargic. 
The sight of his daughter when she came 
roused him for a few minutes, but hardly 
for more than that. Within a quarter of an 
hour after her arrival he had almost forgot- 
ten her, being occupied with the consideration 
of his approaching dinner, and with the fear 
that the fish intended for his meal might not 
^0 him good. 
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** Poor dear, he goes on troubling himself 
about little things of that sort all day long/' 
3Irs. Godwin said. '' As soon as one is got 
rid o^ he be^s about another. He doesn't 
think much about anything outside himself 
now. Hard for me, dear?" the little 
gentle woman said, in answer to some 
expression of pity from Sydney. "Oh, 
no, you must not think that. What else 
have I to do but to nurse him and try to 
cheer him ? Do you know that we shall 
have been together for five and twenty 
years to-morrow, Sydney ? Yes^ to-morrow 
is our silver wedding day. It won't be a 
very gay day, but I am glad you are here 
to spend it with us/' 

" I am so glad too," Sydney said. 

And it was true that she was glad ; and 
yet as this and the following days passed 
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over her head, it seemed to her strangely as 
if this old familiar life to which she had 
come back had somehow changed, — ^had 
grown smaller, sadder, less interesting to 
her. She tried to throw herself into it 
again in the old way, and could not. Her 
thoughts were always wandering from it, — 
going back to the place that she had left, — 
occup3{ing themselves with other scenes and 
other people. She sat and talked with her 
mother, and it struck even herself with 
surprise to find how frequently and natural- 
ly now she turned in her talk to topics 
connected with her own house. Four months 
ago, when she had been last at Dover, it had 
been her object as far as possible to ignore 
the new life that she had gone to, — to 
throw herself back into the old — to forget 
that she was married and had a separate 
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home; bot now a distinct and indisput- 
able change had come, and she found that 
she neither forgot that she had her own house 
apart firom her mother's house, nor wished 
to forget it. This other life of hers might 
not be dear to her yet, but at any rate she 
had begun to identify herself with it; it 
might not yet have made her happy, but 
she had begun at last to recognise that no 
happiness could come to her except in it, — 
that to fly from it was foolishness — to try to 
dismiss it from her thoughts was impossible. 

**I should think you must have j^our 
hands pretty full now — have you not, 
Sydney ?" Mrs. Godwin said to her one day. 
*' Both your hands and your head too ?" 

And Sydney coloured, and for a moment 
was taken aback, but after that moment she 
answered — '* Yes." 
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'^Yes, interests and occupations gather 
round one," she said, hesitating a little, 
"and you know many things are very 
pleasant. One's heart warms so to the old 
place, — and the old faces. I have a great 
deal to be thankful for, I know," she said, 
very gently. 

She used every morning (to her great 
surprise) to experience an odd kind of rest- 
lessness until Mr. Loudoun's daily letter 
reached her. It did not often come by the 
first delivery, but, until she received it, she 
always felt as if she could not settle to any 
occupation. Her own letters to hina in 
return also absorbed her not a little. She 
did not write to him every day, but, when- 
ever she did write, she shut herself into her 
room and gave herself to her task with 
perhaps an almost unconscious earnest- 

g2 
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ness. These letters of hers were differ- 
ent from those that she had written 
to him when she was last here four 
months ago. She was more at ease with 
him now ; she could tell him what she was 
doing, and reply to his questions and his 
details of home news naturally and cordial- 
ly. To the tender portions of his letters 
alone could she make no response. Yet 
even these she at least read and re-read, 
and sometimes they touched her with an 
emotion different from what they would 
have awakened in her once. For in fact 
she had by this time reached the point at 
which, though she did not love her husband 
(or thought she did not love him), she was 
beginning to be capable of setting some 
value on his love for her ; she was coming 
half consciously to regard it as a possession 
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— a thing for which she no longer dared to 
feel indiflference. 

She was happy enough during these 
weeks that she spent with her mother, 
though the life they led was a curiously 
quiet and monotonous one. All day the 
two women sat together, and talked and 
sewed, and did the little that they could to 
amuse their helpless invalid, whose side his 
wife almost never left. They were rarely 
out of doors except for the hour each morn- 
ing when Mr. Godwin was wheeled up and 
down the Parade in his Bath chair. 

"It is very dull for you, Sydney," Mrs. 
Godwin would say sometimes to her, — "but 
yet I know you don't mind it. You are 
just as kind and patient as you ever were, 
my dear. And to me the having you here 
is like new life." 
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" Sometimes of late,** she said one day, 
" I have been terribly sorry that we didn't 
go home with you. When you told me 
last month that that pretty little house of 
the Wilmots' was to let — oh ! I did wish 
with all mv heart that we could take it : 
but I couldn't dare to move your father 
now. The sea suits him, — and it is an 
amusement too. He likes to sit there at 
the window looking out, more than you 
think. I did say just one word to Dr. 
Hudson," said the poor little woman, with a 
sigh, ^^ but he shook his head ; he told me 
he wouldn't advise me to think of any 
change. And so of course I don't think of 
it, — though I can't speak of what it would 
be to me to be near you, my darling." 

" We shall be together some time, mother, 
perhaps," Sydney replied, in a low voice; 
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and then they were both silent. But, after 
a moment, she turned to the feeble figure 
seated in his arm-chair, and softly — almost 
as if she were asking his forgiveness — kissed 
one of the helpless hands that were grop- 
ing about the folds of his dressing-gown. 

"I wonder what they are both doing!" 
Sydney was always finding herself thinking. 
Away from "her husband's actual presence, 
past scenes were continually rising before 
her. Again and again she recalled a hun- 
dred hours that were gone. 

One day she was talking to her mother 
about Mr. Loudoun and Helen. 

" She is fond of him, and yet I think she 
does him less justice than he does her," she 
said. " To her he is always so tender and 
generous, but she has a tongue that at times 
spares nobody. She has made me angry 
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sometimes because she professes to love him 
so much, and yet she says things of him 
that I could not bear to say of anyone I 
cared for. It is curious." 

And then she was about to add something 
more, but suddenly stopped. There were 
moments when she knew, with a strange 
kind of bashful knowledge, that she wanted 
to praise her husband, and yet she was 
ashamed to praise him. ^' If I said what I 
might say, mamma would misunderstand 
me/' was what she thought. For she was 
pretty clearly alive by this time to her hus- 
band's good qualities, and even indeed 
proud of them, and jealous — in a way — of 
their due recognition. " But if I praise 
him, mamma will think that I love him too," 
she thought ; and so she often checked her- 
self in giving him praise. " He is very dif- 
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ferent from Helen. In some ways he is 
more a person to trust, I think/' she content- 
ed herself with merely adding to her former 
speech, after a few moments' silence. 

She was not dull, she more than once 
warmly assured her mother; but yet cer- 
tainly the days here, she used to think, 
seemed astonishingly long. When a week 
had passed she said to herself, " I feel as 
if it were months since I left home." She 
used the word "home" for a moment without 
thinking : it rose to her mind naturally ; but 
a few moments afterwards she became con- 
scious that she had used it, and then, though 
she was alone, she blushed. From some 
foolish shyness or perversity, she never yet 
in ordinary talk had begun to speak of Mr. 
Loudoun's house as "home"; now, for a 
minute, when she found that she had done it, 
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it vexed her ; but after that minnte she was 
wise enough to be glad. " I am less gener- 
ous to him than he has been to me," she 
thought, with the warm colour in her face. 

She had promised to stay with her mother 
for a fortnight, but, before the fortnight had 
come to its end, she began almost uncon- 
sciously to wish for its completion. 

She fell to counting the days that had 
still to pass before her husband should come 
for her. She became impatient for his com- 
ings — not so much, she told herself, because 
she desired to see him, as because she was 
tired of idleness. She had her natural oc- 
cupations in her own house, but here she 
had no occupations. A few months ago 
this monotonous life had been comparative- 
ly sweet to her ; it had given her a sense of 
rest ; she had laid her tired head on her 
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mother's breast, with a feeling that she only- 
wanted to lie still and be let alone ; but 
now a new spring of life had welled up in 
her, and her energy that had been so para- 
lyzed was beginning at last to awake from 
its long sleep. 

Mr. Loudoun had promised to come and 
stay at Dover for a day, and Mrs. Godwin 
was looking forward to his visit with a 
pleased and undisguised excitement. 

'* I think it is so nice of him to come," 
she said to Sydney, " when it can hardly be 
any pleasure to him, — but then he had always 
the kindest heart I ever knew. From first 
to last it has been the same. I know," she 
said, hesitating a little, — " I know you don't 
forget all he has done for us, Sydney, but 
I sometimes think that perhaps we none of 
us remember it quite as much as we should. 
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It is so easy to be ungrateful, and to come 
to take almost as rights what are only un- 
deserved benefits." 

" Some of us may be ungrateful, mother, 
l)ut not you," Sydney answered, quickly. 

''I can only bless him, and God knows I 
do that always. Look how comfortable we 
^re here," exclaimed the little woman^ with 
emotion. "There is not a thing your 
father wants but I can get it for him. Hor- 
ace makes ine even take more from him 
than I can spend, — and he does it all so un- 
grudgingly, so lavishly. Sometimes I won- 
der how I can bear to owe him so much, — 
and yet, my dear, I can't get troubled about 
it ; no, I can t, for he makes me feel as if I 
were only taking it from my own son. Oh, 
my darling," and Mrs. Godwin suddenly put 
her hand upon her daughter's, and began to 
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speak hurriedly and nervously, "if things 
ever seem hard to you still (I don't know if 
they do, and I won't ask you), — ^if it should 
ever be so, think of your father, and of the 
blessing that your marriage has been to us, 
and you won't repent." 

"I do think of that often," Sydney an- 
swered, in a low voice. 

And then she made an effort to say 
something more, but she could not at once. 
After a few moments, however, she said 
it. 

" You mav be content about me. I da 
not repent, mother," she said. "I am far 
happier than I was. I honour my husband 
with all my heart. Do not say anything 
more — but I wanted you to know that." 

She was trembling a minute afterwards 
when she escaped to her own room. She 
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had said little enough, and yet that little 
had agitated her so that her heart was 
beating violently, and she had to sit down 
in silence for a little while before she could 
calm herself. It was the first confession she 
had ever made that she had in any way 
drawn nearer to her husband, and had it 
been a confession of regard made by her to 
himself it could hardly have moved her more. 
With shy alarm she began almost at once to 
dread that her mother should misunderstand 
it, and should think that she meant more 
than she had really meant, and assume a 
feeling in her that did not in reality exist. 
*^I should have said something else; I 
should have guarded myself better from 
misconception," she told herself; but yet 
she felt that she had no courage to return to 
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the subject ; she could not bring herself to 
open her lips on it again. 

She had her last letter from Mr. Loudoun 
on the morning of the day on which she 
expected him, and in it he said, " I shall be 
with you in three or four hours after you 
get this." 

**He will come by the three train," 
Sydney told her mother. 

"And you will go down to meet him, I 
suppose, my dear ?" Mrs. Godwin asked. 

But Sydney coloured at this. She had 
not thought of meeting him. 

** I don't know. I might go, of course," 
she said, hesitating. 

It was a small thing, but yet she could 
not make up her mind whether she would 
go or not; she almost knew that she wanted 
to go, and yet she was half ashamed. 
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"I wonder if he will expect me. I 
wonder if he would like me to meet him. If 
I thought it would please him — ^ she went 
on saying to herself. 

She was more excited at the thought of 
seeing him again than a month or two ago 
she would have thought possible. She 
would hardly have allowed, even to her own 
heart, that she was eager for his coming, and 
yet all through the morning she thought 
of nothing else. She looked at her 
watch a score of times; she counted the 
hours ; she put on a dress that she knew he 
liked to see her wear. And then, after this, 
the end of it all was that — ^he did not come. 

At one o'clock she had a telegram from 
him to say that he was unexpectedly de- 
tained at home. 

'*Ned Wilcox has just met with a bad 
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accident," was his message to her, " and I 
cannot easily get away. You shall have a 
letter in the morning, but be prepared to 
leave to-morrow without waiting for me." 

•' Oh, I am so sorry 1" Sydney exclaimed, 
impulsively. 

She read the telegram to Mrs. Godwin. 

'' That boy is such a favourite of his ; he 
is such a good lad. Don't you remember 
him, mamma ? If anything serious happens 
to him Horace will be so terribly grieved," 
she said, and she stood with the paper in 
her hand, — troubled, disappointed, wishing 
almost feverishly that she was at home. 

" Sydney, would you like to go at once ?" 
Mrs. Godwin asked her, wistfully, after a few 
moments' silence. " Of course you could man- 
age it ; you could catch the half-past three 
train ; you would be home before dark." 
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** But it would be cheating you of a day ? 
You would be sorry, mother ?** Sydney said, 
hesitating. 

She was longing to go, but she was 
ashamed to say how much she longed for it. 
"I don't think I ought to leave you; it 
would seem so unkind/* she said, reluc- 
tantly. 

" My dear, I should never think anything 
you did unkind," Mrs. Godwin answered. 

And then there was a little silence, till 
she said, presently, 

" I am sure Horace would be glad to have 
you, and you would like to go to him. I see 
quite well that you are anxious. So go, 
Sydney. I advise you to go." 

The tears had started to her eyes, but 
she did not let her daughter see them. 
*^ We shall have plenty of time, and— and 
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we can't help the disappointment, my 
darling/' was all she said to her : and 
then bravely did not make their parting 
harder with another word. 

So Sydney packed her trunk, and at half- 
past three took the train up to town. She 
had telegraphed back to her husband to ask 
that some one might meet her. At the end 
she almost repented that she had decided to 
go, for when the last minutes came she felt 
that she had been selfish. '*Six months 
ago I would not have hurried away from 
them like this," she told herself. And 
yet she could not help the change that 
had come over her. She hardly knew 
whether she would have helped it if she 
could. 

She had only to wait for half an hour in 
London, and it was still daylight when she 
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readied her journey's end. At the station 
she did not doubl that she should find Mr. 
Loudoun waiting for her, and her expecta- 
tion of thdr meeting was making her heart 
beat quickly as the train sLickened speed ; 
but when it stopped, with a curious sudden 
feeling of surprise and not of pleasure, she 
found only Mrs. Walkinshaw on the plat- 
form. 

Helen received her with outetretched 
hands. 

** Oh, my dear, how nice of you to have 
come at once I" she exclaimed, '' though of 
course, you know, it was not necessary. 
Horace was quite sorry when he found you 
were hurrying yourself so. But you were 
anxious, of course ? Well, I don't wonder, 
for we have all been in dreadful distress 
about that poor fellow." 
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"What was the accident? Horace did 
not tell me,'* Sydney said. 

'* Oh, he fell from the scaffolding at one 
of those new houses in the village — those red 
ones, you know, near the post-office. Hor- 
ace was there at the time, and saw it all, 
and you may be sure he has been doing 
everything for everybody ever since. He 
is at the Wilcoxes' now; he has been 
there most of the day. I went once, — but 
I can't stand these things— the sight of his 
mother broke me down. So when we 
heard you were coming I offered to come 
and meet you, and Horace was very glad to 
let me. And now, dear, we will drive fast 
home, and let you get some rest and some 
dinner, for I am sure yo.u need both ; you 
are looking so white and tired." 

If Sydney had not been an over-sensitive 
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woman, it is probable that when Mrs. 
Walkinshaw said, " Horace was quite sorry 
when he foond you were coming/' she would 
not have paid any regard to those words ; 
but being what she was, both over-sensitive 
and in an over-strung state, they entered her 
ears, and stayed there painfully. All at 
once it seemed to her that she had made a 
mistake in coming — ^that she had acted under 
excitement, and that her husband would 
think her foolish to have been ezcited. 
She had rushed home with an eagerness 
that appeared to her suddenly quite uncall- 
ed for ; she had come when no one expected 
her — or wanted her. 

*^He is terribly hurt, poor fellow," 
Mrs. Walkinshaw told her as they drove to 
the Hall together. "I am afraid Dr. 
Cayley does not think that he will live. I 
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saw him just now as I came to meet you, 
and he only shook his head^ and said it was 
a bad case. Horace is terribly grieved. 
You know he has such a liking for that lad. 
He says he is the best boy in the place, — and 
I am sure I can believe it, for don't you 
remember what a fine, bright, handsome face 
he had, and how nice he was to his old 
grandfather ? Poor old man ! — to think of 
how he had been looking forward to his new 
cottage, — and that this should be the first 
thing to happen when he got into it !" 

When they were in the avenue Netty met 
them with a shout of welcome. At sight of 
the carriage she had come scouring up to 
them across the grass, and they had to stop 
and take her in before they could pacify 
her. 

** Oh, I am so glad you have come back !" 
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she told Sydney, fervently. " Now we shall 
have our nice times again/' 

*' You little, ungrateful monkey, I think 
you have been having a tolerably nice time 
as it is," Mrs. Walkinshaw on this retorted, 
laughing ; but Netty turned to her with a 
reproving face. 

''You don't know what I mean," she 
said, "but Aunt Sydney does. Aunt 
Sydney — '' and she began to nod her head 
vehemently, ** I said I would tell you. It 
was j ust twice ! You understand — don't you ? 
But now you have come back again, — and I 
am so glad !" 

" Well, it is a good thing I am not of a 
jealous disposition," said Helen, calmly ; and 
after a moment began to laugh. In truth 
she took her daughter's whims very lightly, 
and never, now or afterwards, showed any 
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annoyance at Netty's devotion to her aunt. 
*' We are nothing but so many playthings to 
her/' she sometimes said, ** and she merely 
likes the newest plaything best." 

The regular dinner time was past, but a 
meal was prepared for Sydney at which Mrs. 
Walkinshaw presided. She took her place 
quite naturally at the top of the table, and 
carved the fowl, and pressed her sister-in-law 
to partake of it, and seemed thoroughly at 
home in the position Sydney's absence had 
given her. Perhaps Sydney, for her part, 
did not notice it. 

She was thinking more of her husband 
indeed than of Mrs. Walkinshaw. It was 
getting dark when she rose from table, and 
still he had not come. 

" What a long time Horace is staying I If 
he were anywhere except where we know 
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him to be, one would say it was a very 
ungallant proceeding," Mrs. Walkinshaw 
exclaimed, with a laugh, as Sydney was 

« 

standing by one of the open windows. " But, 
poor kind fellow, I believe the truth is that 
he has not the heart to come away. He 
can hardly, however, be much longer, I 
should think. Shall we come to the 
drawing-room, Sydney? You still look 
tired, dear. Come to the drawing-room and 
let me put you on a sofa." 

''Oh, no, I don't want to lie down," 
Sydney answered, hastily. " I think it is 
very hot indoors," she added next mo- 
ment. 

" Well, I don't feel it hot," said Mrs. 
Walkinshaw, " but, if you do, let us sit in 
the verandah. This warm, bright weather is 
delightful to me, you know. Yes, we will 
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sit there, and have a nice talk. And Til 
order our coffee to follow us. Giles, will 
you have coffee sent to us in the verandah — 
and as quickly as possible, if you please. 
Now then we will get a couple of shawls, 
Sydney, and make ourselves — " 

"There is Horace 1" exclaimed Sydney, 
interrupting Mrs. Walkinshaw's speech 
almost unconsciously (for in truth she had 
scarcely been listening to it), and she turned 
away at once, and went out of the room. 
In the dim light she had seen her husband's 
figure in the avenue. She crossed the hall 
and went out and met [him a few yards 
from the door. 

" My darling, did you think I had been 
forgetting you?" he said. 

His eyes turned brightly on her for a 
moment as he took her in his arms, but 
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almost immediately afterwards a grave look 
came over his faoe. 

*' I wanted so much to oome when I had 
your telegram ; but I am afiraid you think 
I have been stupid ?" she said, timidly. 

"Stupid to come back to me?" he re- 
plied. He laughed, and pressed the hand 
<;Iose that he was still holding. **How 
could I feel in any way but one about that? 
It is life to me to have you at my side 
again." 

He walked on with her to the house, still 
holding her hand in his. 

" I am so terribly sorry about poor Ned. 
I have been hoping so that there might be 
something I could do for him," she said. 

" Well, you can do many things. I will 
take you over with me in the morning," he 
answered at once. 
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"You will not see bim any more to- 
night ?" 

**Nor Cayley and I came away just 
now together. He does not think there 
will be any change within the next twelve 
hours." 

" And after that ? Has he any hope ?" 

Mr. Loudoun shook his head. 

" None," he said. 

Mrs. Walkinsbaw met them after a 
minute. 

**0h, Horace, you must be tired out!" 
she exclaimed. " Sydney and I were just 
going to have our coffee in the verandah. 
Come with us and have some too. Are 
you glad to see Sydney again ? But — poor 
old fellow I — I suspect you are really too 
much out of heart to be glad about any- 
thing. You have no better report to give^ 
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I suppose? Ah! no, I see you haven't. 
Poor Ned !" 

"Tell me about it," Sydney said to him 
presently. 

They were sitting in the verandah. He 
had asked her a few questions about her 
father and mother, but Helen hitherto had 
been the main talker. She was that at 
most times ; but to-night her vivacity wearied 
Sydney. She wanted to hear all that she 
could about Ned Wilcox. 

'^ There is not much to tell," he said. 
•'A scaffolding broke down, do you say? 
Oh, no, there was no scaffolding to break. 
You are the most incorrect of women, 
Helen !" with a moment's laugh. " He 
fell from the top of one of the houses. He 
was standing there receiving the tiles for 
roofing, as another man threw them up, 
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and (it was all the fault of the man below) 
one of the throws was not given straight, 
and, as poor Ned made a sudden movement 
backwards, he lost his balance. I saw him 
fall, and the only wonder seems to me that 
he was not killed on the spot. Poor lad ! 
We got him on a stretcher, and then I went 
on first and told his mother." 

*'Yes, of course they gave Horace the 
hardest thing to do," Helen struck in. 
"That is — ^have you noticed? — what every- 
body always does." 

** Nobody gave me this to do, for I did it 
of my own accord," he answered, quietly. 

"He is her only son, is he not? Poor 
thing !" Sydney said, softly. 

*' He is not merely her only son — ^he is 
her only child," he replied. " He is every- 
thing she has.'* 
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That verandab at the Hall ¥ras a favourite 
plaoe of resort with Sydney. It ran along 
the whole of one side of the house, — ^a fine 
old stone verandah hang the west, with its 
pillars wreathed with climbing roses, ^nd 
vines, and passion-flowers. 

To-nighty as they sat here, the sun had 
long been set, but the sky was still clear, 
and in everything around them there 
was a sense of repose, of warmth, of love- 
liness. 

The contrast between this peace and 
beauty, and the scene from which Mr. 
Loudoun had just come, struck Sydney 
with a feeling of keen and humbled pain. 
On the one hand there was poverty, and 
anguish, and coming death ; on the other — 
this I 

" And yet I have dared to complain," she 
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cried to herself, " and to think what I have 
had to bear has been hard I" 

" Oh, it wrings one's heart to think of all 
the suffering in the world !" she broke out, 
suddenly. " What can we do for that poor 
soul ? I feel as if I could hardly dare to 
go and speak to her." 

*' Well, that is what I feel, too," exclaimed 
Helen. " It fairly frightens rae, and takes 
away my wits. I did go once to the house, 
you know, with Horace, but I just burst out 
crying, and had to come away. It seems 
almost like mockery even to try to comfort 
poor creatures in such trouble. Ho w can they 
take comfort from prosperous, happy people 
like us ? If they thought of the whole 
thing, they would be more likely to hate 



us." 



'^It is not this sort of trouble that is 
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likely to make them hate us," Mr. Loudoun 
said, quietly. "The sorrow Mrs. Wilcox 
has to bear to-night might be the sorrow of 
any mother in the world. You must not 
be afraid of going to her." 

" Well, I never knew how to visit poor 
people," said Mrs. Walkinshaw, after a lit- 
tle silence. **I am sure it is not that I 
am not sorry for them, for I am so sorry 
often that it makes my very heart sick ; 
but, when I am face to face with them, I 
don't know what to say that won't sound 
like a jest. I think if I could dress myself 
up like a sister of mercy I should be able to 
find my tongue a little, but when I go to 
them, looking like an ordinary lady, in a 
silk gown, and feeling that they know I live 
here in a big house, on the fat of the land, 
with servants to wait upon me, I declare I 
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feel so ashamed of myself that I don't know 
how to utter a word. I am sure I can't tell 
how you manage with them as you do, 
Horace. They all know that you are rich, 
and yet you always seem able to come round 
them in a way I never could do if I tried 
till Doomdsay. I don't believe there is 
almost a creature in the place who grudges 
you anything you have. You have a way 
of getting on with then,,-you always 
had from the time you were a child — that 
I never could either understand or imi- 
tate." 

**Therfe never has seemed to me any 
difficulty in getting on with them," Mr. 
Loudoun said. " In many parts of the coun- 
try no doubt there might be — I should break 
down probably as much as you would in 
a new place, — ^but as for the people here, 

i2 
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I know them and they know me, and it is 
all simple enough." 

" Yes, — and then you never talk to them 
as if you thought they were beneath you," 
Sydney said, suddenly, though shyly too, 
and even flushing in the darkness. 

He gave a little laugh^ and for a moment 
put his hand caressingly upon her shoulder ; 
but immediately afterwards he began to 
speak of something else. 

'* You have told me nothing about Dover 
nor about your people yet ?" he said. *' Was 
your mother sorry not to see me? Did 
she not send me one of her tender little 
messages ?" 

" Oh, yes she sent you ma,ny messages," 
Sydney answered, cordially. " She was 
very much disappointed. She had been 
thinking so much about your coming." 
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^^ Well, I had been thinking a great deal 
about it too, — though I am pretty well re- 
conciled to being here now/' he said : and 
then for a moment he touched her caress- 
ingly again. *' I am afraid you must have 
hurried yourself very much this afternoon ? 
Did you?" he asked next instant. " And 
was it very hard to come away?" 

*' Oh, no," she said, quickly. 

" I was afraid when I got your telegram 
that you might only have resolved to come 
because you thought you were needed here. 
You were wanted, you know, but not needed 
— in any absolute sense." 

**0h, yes, 1 knew that — but I was 
anxious to come." 

"And they let you away without diffi- 
culty ?" 

** It was mamma who proposed it." 
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** Oh — it was mamma," rather in a tone 
of disappointment, — " not yourself?** 

" I did not like to suggest it, but — she 



saw " 



" That you wanted her to suggest it ?" 

. •' Yes. The telegram told me so little^ 
you know." 

"Your father is really weaker, I am 
afraid ?" he said, after a moment or two's 
silence; and then she began to tell him 
about Mr. Godwin's state. 

Helen had gone into the house, but, 
though Mr. Loudoun stayed with Sydney, 
they merely talked of Dover and the 
various small things that had happened in 
her absence. He only said once, after they 
had at last both risen up, — "Thank God 
that you are back with me." And then he 
kissed her again, and she submitted to the 
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kiss indeed, but almost instantly afterwards 
she drew back from him. She might have 
replied to him with truth that she too was 
glad to be at home again, but she was per- 
haps too shy, perhaps too perverse to say 
this ; so she held her peace. 

They went together early in the morning 
to see poor Ned. As they were on their 
way, 

'* What Helen was speaking of last night 
has a certain truth in it," he suddenly said. 
" She does not get on with working people. 
I hardly know how it is. She sympathizes 
with them — in a way, but in all her inter- 
course with them she is too self-conscious. 
She is always thinking of the position she 
ought to take with them, instead of simply 
being herself. Now, with you it is a wholly 
different thing." 
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"Is it, do you think?" Sydney said, 
timidly. 

" Why, yoVf never have any diflSiculty in 
knowing how to talk to them." 

" No, not at ordinary times, — but I am 
more frightened now than you think." 

''That is because the thought of seeing 
anyone in such trouble would naturally awe 
you, — ^but it is a feeling that will leave you 
before you have been for five minutes in 
this poor soul's house. I am glad you are 
here to try to comfort her, Sydney. I have 
a reliance on you in such a matter that I 
could never have in Helen." 

The cottage door was standing open when 
they reached it, and the old grandfather 
was sitting with his pipe in the porch. 

" Tve just come here to be out of the 
way, sir," he said. "It's little else I can 
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do but keep out of the way, — ^for, my poor 
boy, he don't know me yet — he don*t know 
none of us, and I've been a sitting looking 
in his face till it's pretty near done for me. 
Yes — the missis'll tell you more than me. 
She's in with Ned — she's making things 
straight a bit. She was thinking you'd be 
over soon, sir," 

Mrs. Wilcox heard their voices, and came 
forward to meet them. Her hollow eyes 
looked as if they had cried till they could 
cry no more, but yet the tears started again 
as Sydney silently took her hand. 

**He's neither better nor worse, sir; I 
can't see no change," she said, in a tone of 
hopeless sadness. " All the night long I've 
prayed to God in heaven to let him speak 
to me before he goes, but he lies still, and 
he don't come to himself, — and he'll go off 
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that way, I'm thinking, at the last. Oh ! sir, 
can't you do nothing more for him ? Come 
in and see him. You'll come in, ma'am? 
rd like you both to see him. Perhaps 
you'll be able to help me to do something 
more." 

In the neat little bare room, with the 
summer sunshine streaming across his bed^ 
poor Ned was lying, with death written on 
his young face. He had never since his 
fall giyen any sign of consciousness. He 
lay with his eyes almost closed, with his 
head bound up, and his muscular workman's 
right hand lying helpless outside the bed- 
clothes. 

" Yes, he's never moved all night — that's 
how he lies till it breaks my heart to look 
at him I" she said. ''Speak to him, sir. 
Let him hear another voice. Oh, it's no 
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good, I know, — ^but let's try — let's try ! " 

Mr. Loudoun bent down and called the 
poor boy by his name, and took his hand 
and pressed it, but there was no response. 
With a hopeless cry the mother threw her 
apron over her face. 

" Oh, my lad — my lad !*' she said. 

They got her to sit down presently by 
Sydney's side. 

" No, no, ma'am, — let me be," she said at 
first, piteously. " I'm always wanting to be 
moving about and doing something for him, 
though I know there's nothing to do. I 
can't rest." 

But after a little while she yielded and 
sat down, and let Sydney's hand close over 
hers. 

"Yes — you're all kind to me," she said 
then. "I can't thank you, but the Lord 
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will. — If my boy loved anybody in the 
world, he loved Mr. Loudoun— that he 
did," she said, presently. "He was the 
first in his thoughts always, — and a good, 
good friend Mr. Loudoun was to him." 
She and Sydney were alone by this time ; 
Mr. Loudoun for a time had left them. "I 
think you're a happy woman, ma*am," the 
poor soul said, looking with her sad, blank 
eyes in Sydney's face. "You've got the 
best gentleman for your husband in all the 
country side. Oh, and long may you keep 
Iiappy — and may you never have a break- 
ing heart like mine to-day. He was the 
best son ever born, — and a proud mother 
I've been these twenty years. Yes, I've 
had him twenty years, and never had a 
day's sorrow with him. You know what 
he was, ma'am — don't you? You've often 
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spoke to him, — and he never forgot a kind 
word. * Ned's a good lad/ Mr. Loudoun 
he says to me many a time, — and, God bless 
him ! he spoke the truth ; and now my lad's 
gone I I gave him his breakfast yesterday 
morning, and a fine hearty breakfast he 
ate, and — ' Mother, I'll be back at twelve 
o'clock,' he says, as he goes away, — and 
them was the last words I ever heard him 
speak. 'Mother, I'll be back at twelve 
o'clock/ Oh, my God — my God I And 
this was how he came back !" 

The poor boy lived all through the day,, 
but he never recovered his consciousness, 
and early the next morning, without suffer- 
ing or awakening, he passed away. He was 
hardly twenty. 

" He was as good a lad as ever lived," 
Mr. Loudoun said. He and Sydney both. 
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were in the room. It was the first death- 
bed by which she had ever stood. 

They Walked back almost in silence to 
their own house when all was over. The 
thought of the young life that was gone, and 
of the mother's despairing grief, was making 
Sydney's heart full to overflowing. The 
bright loveliness of the summer morning 
seemed out of harmony with such a scene as 
she had come from. Mrs. Walkinshaw's 
lively voice when they met her in the gar- 
den jarred on her ears. 

" He is gone, is he, poor lad ? Well — 
well — it is terribly sad," Helen said, " but I 
am sure, if it was to be, I am glad it is over. 
Things of this sort are so very dreadful, — 
and really I don't see the use of rending 
one's heart in two over them. Of course 
doctors and clergymen must endure the 
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sight of every kind of misery, but for ordin- 
ary people I can't quite see the use of it. 
Here is Sydney now, looking as white as a 
ghost. I know I needn't say a word, for 
you are both as obstinate as you can be, and 
so I can only hope that you have done some 
good by the pain you have given yourselves ; 
but do pray try now to talk and think about 
something fresh, for I declare I have been 
out of sorts myself for these two days with 
the mere sight of your faces." 

And then she laughed j but Sydney went 
into the house unable to join in her laughter. 
She had been at one with her husband as 
they had walked home across the fields, but 
Helen's light jesting made her turn away 
with a sudden shrinking that she could not 
repress. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

■jlOR a day or two after this, it pleased 
Mrs. Walkinshaw to assume that her 
sister-in-law was so much upset by her 
concern for the Wilcoxes, and so occupied 
by the visits that she continued to pay to 
the poor mother, that she ought to be spared 
all other fatigue, and so she exerted herself 
in the kindest way to take her usual work 
off her hands, and gave herself so unselfish- 
ly to this labour that Sydney, rather per- 
plexed, began to feel more like a guest in 
her own house than the mistress of it. 
"Now, my dear, you must let me help 
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you,** she would say affectionately to Sydney. 
*'No — you mustn't prevent me, I insist up- 
on it. Remember I am quite at home in 
managing things now." 

And indeed Mrs. Walkinshaw was ap- 
parently not only at home now in this 
employment, but it seemed as if she must 
have been at home in it for some time past, 
for Sydney was surprised to discover grad- 
ually how active Helen's rule had been dur- 
ing her absence. She had initiated quite a 
variety of small reforms and new arrange- 
ments. 

" You see, I have been amusing myself a 
little," she had merely said to Sydney, light- 
ly, in explanation of these unexpected pro- 
ceedings. ^^ I took such a fancy to give a 
new look to the rooms. Do you know I 
hardly ever go into a room that I don't 

VOL. m. K 
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want to shuffle aboat the fbmitnr^ and my 
fingers have been itching to do certain things 
here ever since I came. Now, for instance, 
— there was that heavy old sofa in the draw- 
ing-room — ^Well, it is a very handsome sofa : 
I don't want to say anything disrespectful of 
it, but standing where it did it was always a 
perfect eyesore to me. So I moved that 
back into the recess near the fire — and then, 
when I had made that one change, I couldn't 
stop. I was a little afraid of you at first and 
of what you would say to me," exclaimed 
Mrs. Walkinshaw, laughing again pleasantly, 
''but then, you know, I am always a dread- 
fully daring woman, and you — / know — are 
an angel of good temper. You haven't been 
in the library yet " — (for this was said on the 
first night of Sydney's return) — " it is there 
that I have done the greatest things. I 
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went to Horace one morning and told him I 
had come to knock all the place about his 
ears. Of course he resisted a little at first, 
but you know I can do most things I like 
with Horace^ and I soon had him as meek 
as a lamb, and in the end he confessed that 
I had worked wonders. Dear old fellow ! 
Oh, Sydney/' she suddenly exclaimed, " you 
won't mind my saying that I have been 
very happy with him, will you? It has 
been so sweet to have him to myself. There — 
I am a dreadful woman, for saying plain 
things ! — and I know that sounds as if I 
meant — something that was not kind to 
you, — but, dear Sydney, you won't mis- 
understand me, will you ?" and she smiled 
in the frankest way into Sydney's face. " I 
assure you I should not have said anything 
that seemed so rude if I had not a clear 

k2 
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conscience — if I was not sure that I was 
delighted now to have you back." 

"You are very good to be content to 
have me," Sydney said, very quietly. " I 
knew that you were sure to be happy — ^" 
And then she stopped. 

*' Oh, yes," Helen answered, with a sigh of 
appreciation, "it was very nice, — and I 
think certainly that I kept Horace from 
being very miserable. I have always felt, 
you see, that it was such a delightful thing 
for a brother and sister to be such friends as 
we two are. We have so much confidence 
in one another, so much sympathy. When 
I was young it always used to be my scheme 
that we should live together all our lives, 
and be everything to one another. Only, 
you see, Dick came to me, and you have 
come to Horace," she suddenly ended, 
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laughing, '^and so that little prospective 
arrangement has got blown into the 
air I" 

The next day when she entered it, Sydney 
certainly found that the aspect of the 
library was greatly altered. Mrs. Walkin- 
shaw had shifted every article of furniture 
into a fresh position; she had given an 
entirely new character to the room. It 
was dexterously done; Sydney allowed 
frankly that Helen had evidently a genius 
for arrangement. 

" Yes, I think you have improved it/' 
she said • ^* I should hardly have thought 
that Horace would have liked his writing 
table moved to so different a place, but of 
course if he does not mind — " 

"Oh, my dear, he likes it — absolutely 
likes it, I assure you/' Helen exclaimed. 
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"He has paid me all kinds of pretty 
compliments upon my cleverness, — and I 
believe he thought it a prime stroke of 
genius in me to do all this while your back 
was turned, — ^for he says you are terribly 
conservative. Are you such a stiff con- 
servative, Sydney ? I hope not, — ^for 1 am 
a radical, and Horace always has his mind 
open to conviction. There is one out and out 
conservative in the house, however, I know," 
and Helen all at once burst out laughing, — 
" and that is Mrs. Grant. Mrs. Grant was 
never very fond of me, and I do believe I 
have made an enemy of her now for life. If 
you could only have seen the black looks 
she has been giving mel She made an 
excuse for coming in here the morning that 
I was skirmishing, and I declare, Sydney, 
the look on her face was as good as a play. 
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I just stood in the middle of the floor and 
screamed with laughter. Oh, Mrs. Grant 
thinks me an awful woman ! Only wait for 
a little, and see if she doesn't tell you 
so. 

Nor indeed had Sydney long to wait. 

"You're very welcome, ma'am," Mrs. 
Grant had merely said at her first sight of 
her returned mistress, with grim emphasis ; 
but at their next meeting the wrath within 
her bosom found vent. 

" You've not come before you're wanted, 
ma'am," she said, with solemnity. " We've 
had a — a deal going on in your absence. 
I'm sure I've been sorry for the master. 
What with one thing and another, he's had 
a — ahem I — a good bit to put up with." 

" I don't think he has thought so, Mrs. 
Grant," Sydney answered, cheerfully. 
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"Oh, he's wonderfully patient, ma am — I 
know that, and hell not find fault with 
many things that Mrs. Walkinshaw does, — 
but I declare, ma'am, for my part, when I 
saw her pretty well turning the house out 
at the windows, it made my heart come to 
my mouth." 

" Oh, but you must not take it so seri- 
ously," Sydney said, laughing. " You know, 
you told me yourself Mrs. Walkinshaw was 
a very stirring woman ; you ought to have 
been prepared." 

" I was not prepared for her turning the 
whole place upside-down, ma'am. No, I 
wasn't prepared for that," said Mrs. Grant, 
severely. "I didn't think it was a thing 
any lady would have done. Of course, 
however, if you don't find fault, ma'am, it's 
not for me to object," said the good soul, in 
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a pained tone of surprise, "and, if I've 
stepped out of my place to speak of it, I 
ask your pardon." 

''I did not mean that at all. I think 
you are very kind and good," Sydney said, 
quickly and sweetly ; ** and, if you are glad 
to have me back again, how can I do any- 
thing but thank you ? Only you must not 
mind the little changes that Mrs. Walkin- 
shaw has made. She is so much more 
active and energetic than we are, you know, 
— but you and I are too old-fashioned ; we 
are indeed. So let us take the shaking up 
that she has given us and be thankful for 
it," Sydney said ; and then, a little hurried- 
ly, began to talk of something else. 

She had spoken lightly, but was she indeed 
so indifferent as she had seemed to be to 
the things that Mrs. Walkinshaw had done ? 
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Her heart was full, during these first days, 
of poor Ned Wilcox, and so mean and in- 
significant a matter as the disturbance of 
tables and chairs seemed almost too trivial 
and despicable a thing for her to waste an 
angry thought on, — and yet it did vex her 
involuntarily. Her husband, she thought, 
ought not to have permitted what his sister 
had done. 

" But he would let Helen do anything," 
she said to herself, hotly, and perhaps un- 
reasonably. **He talks of how much he 
cares for me, but, if there ever came to be 
any question between us, he would side 
with her against me ; she could make him 
do anything she wished, — ^because she would 
coax him, and colour things so as to please 
him, — and / do not care enough for him 
either to colour or to coax." 
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And then, though she said nothing, and 
though she was even ashamed of troubling 
herself about this thing at all, in her heart 
she was aware that she was hurt and 
sore. 

(Mrs. Walkinshaw had a way of seeming 
blind, but those bright eyes of hers often 
perhaps read things that Sydney thought 
were hidden from them. " If a woman 
does not appreciate what she has, the kind- 
est thing you can do is to take it away 
from her," she had said one day to her 
brother, a good while before this. " De- 
pend upon it, nothing makes us value a 
thing so much as the fear of losing it. And 
nothing makes some women love a man so 
well," she added, after a moment laughing, 
" as finding themselves obliged to fight for 
him." This was her theory. But it was 
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only Mr. Loudoun who knew that it was 
her theory : Sydney did not.) 

Sometimes, as these days passed, an un* 
bidden thought would come all at once 
to Sydney's mind that her husband's man- 
ner to her since her return was a little 
changed. He was very kind to her, but 
more than once when she was not think- 
ing of it she found herself arrested by a 
sudden perception that he turned to Helen 
rather than to her, — that not only at the 
moments when Helen put herself forward 
{which indeed were frequent), but at other 
moments when she was quiescent, he made 
choice of his sister when he wanted any 
companionship or assistance, rather than of 
herself. ** If he does so, I cannot blame 
him," she thought, rather sadly, "and I 
am foolish to mind it; I will try not to 
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mind it." But she did mini it, — though she 
said she would not. 

They used to go out riding together, for 
instance, while for the most part she stayed 
at home. It was true, no doubt, that 
Helen was a passionate lover of ridings 
while Sydney — since her marriage, at any 
rate — had never professed much eagerness 
for that exercise. " You are not half a 
horsewoman," Helen always said to her. 
**Not that you don't look charming on 
horseback, — for you do, — but I know you 
never really enjoy a gallop as Horace and 
I do. And so, my dear, I have no scruple 
in racing about the country with him, for I 
am sure that you would rather see me do 
it than do it yourself. Now, would you 
not?" And she would ask her question in 
the frankest and most cordial tone; and, 
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let Sydney answer as curtly as she pleased, 
would always seem most pleasantly oncon- 
sdons of anything on her sister-in-law's part 
like either reticence or coolness. 

Mr. Loudoun too would take a tone that, 
though not quite the same as Mrs. Walkin- 
shaw's, was perhaps sometimes to the full as 
trying. 

''Why will you not come with us, Syd- 
ney ?'* he would say. " I shall have to take 
you in hand presently, or you will be giv- 
ing up riding altogether. I wish you could 
be persuaded to take example by Helen." 

When he spoke so, she could never bring 
herself to say, " Why do you assume that 
I will not come Y' Because he assumed it she 
was hurt, but yet she was both too shy and 
too proud to let him see that he hurt her ; 
and besides, she said to herself, " How 
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can I tell him that I do not go with them 
because he does not ask me, when in 
reality I do not want to go with them?" 

For, in truth, her vexation did not come 

* 

from any desire that she had to share their 
amusement, but only from a new, tormenting 
feeling in her heart to which she did not 
give its true name. 

Before she had gone to Dover the 
brother and sister had spent a good deal of 
their time together, but still they were not 
then the almost inseparable companions 
that to Sydney's eyes (which perhaps ex- 
aggerated a little) they seemed to be now. 

" You know, at first," Helen told her 
sister-in-law one day, with that engaging 
frankness which the other found at times 
so hard to bear — "you know, at first I was 
dreadfully afraid that you might be like so 
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many women who never think anybody 
may speak a word to their husbands except 
themselves, — but now you have set me so 
delightfully at ease, you dear creature, that 
you see I behave to Horace just as I used 
to do when we were boy and girl. It is so 
nice of you, I think, not to mind, — so nice 
for me, and for Horace too. Only yester- 
day he said to me, * Why, Helen, this is like 
old times.* And I do think he enjoys 
having me here. Indeed we are all very 
happy — are we not ? You are the quietest 
amongst us, — but then it is your way, I 
imagine, to be quiet. Horace says it is. He 
says if you talk little I must not mind it, 
because you are never a great talker. You 
see, / talk enough for both of us — don't I ? 
I think Horace is a very fortunate fellow ; 
he is almost as well off as if he had a couple 
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of wives — one for his merry hours, and the 
other for his sad ones." 

And then Mrs. Walkinshaw laughed most 
pleasantly. 

'^ I don't think he has many sad hours at 
present," Sydney answered, after a moment, 
with a curious kind of tone in her voice. 
*' If it is only when they come that he needs 
me, my use must be small indeed." 

" Oh, but you must not say that I" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Walkinshaw, with earnest and 
affectionate intentness. ^^ Dear me, Horace 
would be hurt if he heard you 1 No, no, my 
dear, it is only my stupid way of putting it. 
I should have said bis quiei hours, not his 
sad ones. You are the wife of his quiet 
hours; that is what I meant. Of course, 
you know, with me he is a sort of boy again 
— we renew our youth together ; but as for 
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putting myself before you — ^thinking myself 
of more importance than you are — oh, my 
dear Sydney, pray don't think me such a 
goose as to do that !" 

And she laughed again with the most 
ingenuous amusement at this supposition, 
^nd took her sister-in-law by both hands, 
and kissed her in the tenderest way. 

" I ought not to mind her ; and, if she is 
more to him than I am, I have no right to 
complain of that," Sydney said to herself. 
She knew that she had no right to complain 
of it ; what had she ever given to her hus- 
band that he should keep his warmest affec- 
tions for her ? "I have not been able to 
love him," she told herself, *' so he does me 
no injustice if he cares for his sister more 
than he cares for me." But yet she tried 
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rather unsuccessfully to reason herself either 
' into indifference or submission. 

She was ashamed, because she told herself 
that it was not affection for her husband, 
but merely pride and the desire for suprem- 
acy that made her resent the position that 
he allowed Mrs. Walkinshaw to take ; but 
still she found that she argued very much in 
vain. To find herself thrust to one side, 
as Mrs. Walkinshaw smilingly thrust her, 
while her husband stood passively by, had 
become a thing now, she came to learn 
gradually but very clearly, that no argument 
could make sweet. She was ruffled by the 
proceeding beyond any power of self-decep- 
tion to deny. 

" Why do I care about it, when I do not 
think that six months ago I should have 

l2 
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cared about it ?*' she began to ask herself 
after a time. Was she grown wiser now, 
or was she not rather less wise, to be annoy- 
ed at what would have seemed to her a 
little while ago a matter of such small 
importance? For a few days after her 
return home she had felt as if the troubles 
of her own lot were all so poor and insignifi- 
cant when placed beside the great tragedies 
of life and death ; was that frame of mind 
not higher and more right than this that 
she had fallen back to now ? "I know it 
was/' she said to herself again and again ; 
and she made repeated resolutions that she 
would not allow herself to be vexed by 
what had begun so cruelly to vex her ; and 
yet again and again she broke her resolutions. 
The prick of a pin may give only a small 
smart, but it is difficult to be pricked all 
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over by innumerable pins, and continue to 
preserve a calm countenance or an equable 
mind. 

One day Sydney oifered to arrange some 
papers for her husband that he wanted set 
in order, but before he had accepted her 
assistance Helen sprang forward. 

"Oh, Sydney, let me do it," she exclaimed. 
"You have fifty other things to occupy you, 
I am sure." 

Sydney waited for a moment for her 
husband to speak, but he said nothing; 
then, with the colour in her face, she 
silently resigned the papers to Mrs. Walkin- 
shaw and turned away. 

" How can he let her come between us in 
everything — in everything, great or small ?" 
she went out of the room crying bitterly to 
herself. "She has no self-restraint, — no 
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oonaderalioii for anyone. She cares only to 
make herself more to him than I am, — and 
he lets her do it He is so blind that he 
never sees how she tries me. He would let 
her dc anything, and think it right.** And 
the poor thing's spirit was sore within 
her. 

An hour or two afterwards her hnsband 
said cheerfully to her, 

" You did not mind giving up that little 
matter this morning to Helen^ did you, 
dear ? You see, she is accustomed to have 
her own way, — ^and, besides that, it is always 
really a pleasure to her to do anything for 
me. 

'*It is so great a pleasure to her that she 
thinks of nothing else, it seems to me/^ 
Sydney answered, quickly and impulsively. 
" I mean — I think she sometimes goes too 
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far. Only you allow her," she added. 

'*True, I allow her. But if she puts 
herself between us sometimes (as I do not 
deny that she does), that fault, I should 
think, would hardly be one that you would 
find it very difficult to forgive." He paused 
a moment, and then — *'Ara I not right, 
Sydney?" he said. 

But she made no answer. She was 
looking away from him, with the colour in 
her face. 

" If you give me little love yourself, does 
it not argue a certain want of generosity in 
you to be jealous of Helen's affection for 
me ?" he said, after a few moments. 

" I am not jealous of it," she exclaimed, 
impulsively. " I have never wanted her to 
care less for you. It is not that," she 
said. 
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''Then wbat is it ?" he inqnired. 

Bat she became silent^ and woald not tell 
him. 

'' Yon and I are less together than we 
used to be," he said, after another little 
pause. '' Of course I am well aware it is so ; 
but, if I burden you with less of my company 
than I did, can I suppose, Sydney, that you 
look upon that as any grievance ?'* 

And then she still made no answer to 
him, but the tears flashed into her eyes. 

After a minute he took another tone 
with her. He went to her and kissed 
her. 

" My darling, I cannot bear to have you 
vexed," he said. " Believe me, Helen has 
none but the kindest feelings towards you. 
If she steps before you sometimes, and 
takes what she sees you do not value, 
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surely the injury done to you by that is not 
very great ?" 

" You do not understand," she said^ with 
her voice trembling. (She had tried to 
say something else, but she could not.) " I 
am very sorry to trouble you. I am sorry 
I said anything. Don't let us speak of it 
any more." 

" I will not speak of it any more, if you 
will promise me to be like yourself 
again." 

'' Don't you think you had better ask me 
to be something different from myself?" she 
said, suddenly, with rather a sad look into 
his face. *^ You might be glad if I were 
something different, I think. If you would 
allow it, I think you must often be tired 
enough of me as I am. And you do allow 
it," she exclaimed, all at once, saying what 
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made her Iieart throb, — " not ia words, but 
— in other ways.** 

" In what other ways ?" he asked, quietly. 

And then the poor soul b^an suddenly 
to cry, and turned hurriedly from him and 
went away. 

She was quivering from head to foot 
when she reached her own room. She felt 
inexpressibly humbled because she had 
been hurried on to make a charge against 
her husband of having begun to change to 
her. An hour ago she would have thought 
that nothing would have wrung such a 
charge from her, — and yet now she had 
made it voluntarily — under no pressure. 
The bitterness of her heart had found vent 
in those hasty and unwise words, — arid now 
she was ashamed of herself: she could not 
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bear to remember that she had uttered 
them. 

'* He will not understand me either," she 
thought. *' He will think that I care — ^in a 
way in which I do not care." 

For with a sudde© and perhaps natural 
revulsion of feeling, it seemed to her all at 
once as if indeed she cared nothing for how 
her husband might feel to her. Her heart 
which had beat so hotly grew suddenly cold 
and dead ; she felt as though he might do 
what he pleased, and he could no longer 
move her; she had become insensible, so 
it seemed to her, both to Helen and to 
him. 

He came to her later in the day and 
asked her to go out with him, and she 
excused herself and did not go. 
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^^I promised to see Mrs. Adams this 
afternoon/' she said. 

"Well, I will go with you to Mrs. 
Adams/' he answered. But she would not 
let him. 

" I know that Helen wants you to ride 
with her/' she said. 

"That can be done to-morrow/' he re- 
plied. 

" You will vex me if you don't go with 
her to-day. Do it, please. I wish it/' she 
said. 

And then he became silent and went 
away. 

As for Helen, she treated Sydney with 
her usual sweetness. 

'*You dear creature to make Horace 
over to me I" she exclaimed. "He had 
been as nasty as possible, declaring that he 
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was not coming with me, — ^but I knew you 
did not want him. What is the good of 
taking a man with you when you go to call 
upon an old woman ? I told him you had 
nothing to do except to call upon an old 
woman, and he wouldn't believe me — he 
was too vain to take in the fact that you 
preferred to be without his company. But 
you see I was right, Horace !" she said, with 
a laugh. " I know more about your wife's 
movements and sentiments than you do." 

The next morning, an hour after breakfast, 
Mr, Loudoun met Sydney in the hall, and 
asked her, 

" What are you doing ?" 

" Nothing. I have just been with Mrs. 
Grant," she answered. 

"Then come to me," he said: and he 
took her hand and drew her into his room. 
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*' He is doing this because of what I said 
to him yesterday," she thought to herself, 
and her face began to flush, and she went 
reluctantly. 

** How little you are here with me now," 
he said, when he had closed the door, " It 
used to be diflferent six months ago, Syd- 
ney. 

"Yes, — ^but that was natural," she an- 
swered, hurriedly and awkwardly. 

** I don't see how it should have been 
more natural then than it would be now,'* he 
said. " If I thought that you would be 
willing to come oftener, do you not believe 
that I should be glad ?" 

"You consider that you are obliged to 
say this because — because I was so foolish 
yesterday," she said, colouring painfully. " I 
am very sorry for what I said yesterday." 
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" You need not be sorry," he replied. 

But she went on without taking any 
notice of his interruption. 

'* It made you think — naturally — that 1 
wanted to complain. But I do not want 
to complain. One is a fool sometimes, 
and gets irritated : that is all. I tell you 
again," she said, trembling, *' that I am very 
sorry. I spoke hastily, and I withdraw what 
I said," 

"You withdraw your charge, do you 
mean, that I let Helen come between us ?" 

" Yes." 

But after two or three moments she add- 
ed, " At least you do let her come between 
us, but I mean I have no right — I do not 
wish — to object to that." 

''Then you do not really feel hurt that 
anyone should separate us ?" 
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'^ I did not say any one,** in an embar- 
raased way. "I was only speaking of 
Helen," without looking at him. 

"True, — and I was only thinking of 
Helen. She is the only person likely to be in 
the question. As you say, she has oome to 
be a good deal with me, and you, I should 
have thought, had benefited by that. Have 
you not benefited by it, Sydney ? Is it not 
true that before she came you used to tell 
me that I left you too little to yourself?" 

" Yes,'* she said, in a low voice. 

" Are you vexed then at being left more 
to yourself now ?" 

" I have told you already that I am sorry 
for what I said," she answered, speaking 
with a painful effort. ''Cannot you be 
content with that? I have no wish — or 
right — to complain of anything. Go on 
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your own way, and don't think of me." 

*' Is that possible, do you suppose ?" he 
asked. 

" I don't think you would find it very 
difficult — now," she answered, quickly. 

But she had hardly uttered the words 
before she could have bitten her tongue 
because she had said them. 

** I could no more live without thinking 
of you than I could live without breathing," 
he said, quietly. 

And then there was a little silence, which 
he broke presently. 

**It seems to me, Sydney," he began, 
" considering that you are a woman who is 
loved, and who gives no love back, that 
you sometimes now take a curious tone with 
me. Do I injure you because I let my sis- 
ter do for me what you openly avow it gives 
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yoti no pleasure to do ? Has my society 
since yoa became my wife ever been a thing 
that yoa have cared for ? Ton know it has 
not. But it is a pleasure to her, and so I 
give it to her. As for forgetting you, I can 
believe easily that yon g^ve me liberty to do 
that, but unfortunately, as £ir as yon are 
concerned, I am not made with a memory 
that can forget." 

(" ' Unfortunaiehfj he says T she thought 
to hersell And, poor soul, her heart at 
once fastened on that one word, and there 
came a lump into her throat.) 

" Have you nothing more to say to me, 
Sydney?" he asked, after a little silence. He 
stretched out his hand, and took hers, and 
held it closely. ^' Do you think it does not 
trouble me to see you dissatisfied? But 
you know you make me feel very helpless, for 
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I neither please you when I try to keep you 
with me, nor when I leave you to yourself. 
What can I do ? Will you stay with me 
now?" 

"No, I am going to Netty," she said, 
with rather a tremor in her voice, 

** Netty gets more of you than I do." 

" And Helen, I suppose, is coming here." 

" Helen may probably be coming here, 
but why should her coming make you go 
away ? You set yourself against Helen." 

'* Perhaps I do," she said, suddenly and 
humbly. 

She struggled to release her hand from 
his grasp, but he would not let it go, and 
then all at once the tears came to her 
-eyes. 

" It may be my fault. I take oflfence 
perhaps when I should not. We are sd 
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different," she said, in little deprecatory 
sentences. 

" You are very different, undoubtedly. 
I wish you had more sympathy with her^ 
dear." 

*' Do you think," after a moment's silence, 
in a very low voice, " that she might not 
have a little more sympathy with me -^" 

*'Sbe has more sympathy than I think 
you give her credit for." 

" I give her credit for all she shows. Of 
course I know she is always ready with 
words, but, when what she says is contra- 
dicted by what she does, you can hardly 
wonder if her words seem of little value to 
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" Why should we talk of Helen, dear ? 
If we disagree about her, let us leave her 
alone." 
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"You talk to her about m^," the poor 
thing cried, hastily, quivering in her pain. 
^*Why do you do that?" and she looked 
wistfully in his face. " Do you not think I 
would rather have you judge me without 
her help ?" 

"Do you imagine that I have ever 
appealed to her for help in judging you ? 
Sydney, you are a foolish child," he said, 
breaking suddenly into a laugh. '' Do you 
think that all the judging I need to do of 
you has not been done many a day ago ?" 

He put his arm about her as he spoke, 
but she exclaimed, in a hurried whisper, 
^' There is Helen I" and started from him. 
And in fact a hand had been laid upon the 
study door, and in another moment Helen 
liad entered the room. 

" Oh, you are here, Sydney — are you ?" 
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she exclaimed, in a surprised tone, as she 
came in. " There is that monkey of mine 
ranging the house for you.** 

"I am just going to her," Sydney re- 
plied. 

" I was telling Sydney this moment that 
she gives more of her time to Netty than 
she gives to me," Mr. Loudoun said. 

" Well, really I believe she does !" Helen 
assented, sweetly. ** Netty takes possession 
of her almost as much as I take possession 
of you," laughing. '* What a blessing it is 
that we all agree together so charmingly, 
for otherwise we should be scratching out 
one another's eves !" 

She laughed again as she ensconced 
herself in an easy-chair by the open window. 
"Horace, I hope you are disposed to be 
idle this morning ?" she said, '* for I want 
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you to come out with me presently. Only 
a couple of letters to write? Well, get 
them done quickly, and then let us go for a 
ride. Sydney won't come, I suppose ? Oh, 
no — incorrigible girl! — it's useless to ask 
her," she was exclaiming as Sydney left the 
room. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TTTAS it true that Sydney only resented 
Helen's assumption of her place 
because she cared for power and for her 
own dignity ? When Helen had first come 
she remembered that she had felt her absorp- 
tion of Mr. Loudoun to be a relief to 
herself; she had experienced no desire to 
check it ; she had been grateful to her for 
taking her husband so much off her hands ; 
and now she was not grateful to her. Had 
she begun then to find that the thing she 
had despised was a thing no longer without 
value to her ? "I could not be his wife, I 
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suppose^ for nine raonthsy and feel no more 
to him now than I felt when we were first 
married," she began to say to herself, 
doubtfully and shyly. " However little he 
may be to me, still ray life is joined to his, 
so that I must either be happy with him, or 
know no happiness. I think it was natural 
at first that I should feel as I did, — for I had 
suffered so much, and had to forget so 
much ; but now, if I have not him, I have 
nothing." And so, though she told herself 
that he was only a very little to her, it 
seemed to her that she justified herself for 
her jealousy of Mrs. Walkinshaw. " Helen's 
object is to make me of no importance to 
him," she told herself; and she continued to 
believe this in spite of what her husband had 
said to her. 
He had told her that he loved her as 
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dearly as he had ever done, but did he ia 

reality love her as well ? She had been 

indifferent enough to the signs of his 

affection — impatient of them even — and now^ 

with a strange feeling, she was conscious 

that she watched for them, and when she 

found them she breathed with more 

comfort, and when she failed to find them 

she grew depressed. She did not care for 

his company, she said, and yet she counted 

the many hours of his company that he 

gave to Helen, and grudged them to her ; 

she felt that she was growing sore and 

morbidly sensitive and unreasonable in a 

hundred ways, and yet she could not right 

herself nor reconcile herself with Mrs. 
Walkinshaw, nor be content with almost 

anything her husband did. 

"I don't think dear Sydney is quite 
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well," Helen began to say sometimes, with 
a look of the sweetest anxiety in her eyes, 
and she would hang about her sister-in-law, 
and pet her, with an appearance of affection 
that it was difficult to believe was only 
assumed. 

"Sydney, you are a dear woman," she 
said to her once, with a sudden irrelevance, 
" — and some day," she added, all at once 
laughing, " you will be fonder of me than 
you are now." 

In fact at this time Sydney was not fond 
of her sister-in-law ; of that fact there was 
little doubt. She was civil to her, but that 
was all. She avoided her company when- 
ever it was possible ; she was very reserved 
with her. Mrs. Walkinshaw smiled upon 
her, but she returned very few of her 
smiles; she was gradually and involun- 
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tarily coming to regard her as her enemy. 
Bat, if much in Mrs. Walkinshaw's con- 
duct did not please her, it was a little curi- 
ous that she should reserve all her anger at 
it for Helen and keep none for Mr. Lou- 
doun, who surely might reasonably be sup- 
posed to be in some fault too. Mr. Loudoun 
often hurt her to the quick, and yet her 
feeling to him was by no means what it was 
to Helen. She wanted always to escape 
from Mrs. Walkinshaw, but from her hus- 
band she had curiously ceased to feel any 
ardent desire to escape. In the bottom of 
her heart perhaps she knew, though she had 
scarcely been brought to confess it yet even 
to herself, that it was not the excess of her 
intercourse with him, but the smallness of 
her intercourse that, in these days, was 
trying her. 
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Before this time she had begun to be 
proud when she heard other people speak- 
ing well of him. He was a man who bore 
a high name in the place ; his equals liked 
him, and there was not a tenant on his 
estate who had not a good word for him. 
He was more than a just landlord ; he was 
both wise and generous. 

" You know the people here all swear by 
him," Dr. Cayley had said to her once, 
laughing. ^' Somehow or other he has got 
the whip hand of them in a wonderful way. 
They will do for him what they won't do 
either for me or the parson. We find a 
few men here and there who have the gift 
of personal influence strongly developed, 
and there is no doubt that that's the case 
with Mr. Loudoun. I always feel it 
myself. I never am with him for half 
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an hoar but I find myself banning to walk 
in his shadow." 

This had been said to Sydney a good 
while ago, and at the time she had set it 
down as rather an exaggerated expression 
of a partial truth; but still she had re- 
membered it, and now, as she recalled it 
(which she did more than once or twice), 
somehow she forgot to attribute that former 
character of exaggeration to it ; it began to 
seem to her a natural speech, uncoloured 
by excessive praise. 

She had become aware too that she took 
pleasure in hearing the cottagers speak 
about her husband. "He's been a true 
friend to us," they often told her. " Ah, 
the master, ma'am, he's a friend for a rainy 
day," they would say, heartily. During 
these last weeks poor Ned Wilcox's mother 
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had talked to her a score of times about his 
goodness, and she used to listen and say 
little, but sometimes her heart would beat 
quickly, and the colour would come to her 
face. 

" I know he is all they say," she thought 
to herself, — "and I am glad. He makes 
me honour him, — thank God. He makes 
me proud of him, I suppose. I could grow 
content now, I almost think, if — if Helen 
were but gone." 

But Helen was become her thorn in the 
flesh, of which she could not get rid. 

As the weeks went on she found herself 
brooding involuntarily more and more on 
the petty wrongs that she endured at Mrs. 
Walkinshaw's hands, and, roused sometimes 
by indignation, sometimes by a pain sharper 
than indignation, she began at times, in- 
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stinctively, and perhaps half unconsciously, 
to put herself in the lists against her : she 
ceased always to yield ; she tried to stand up 
for herself, and do battle for such rights as 
she conceived were hers. 

One day she found Helen making certain 
plans with her brother about autumn move- 
ments. 

*' I do so want you and Sydney to go to 
Scotland with me," she was saying. '* You 
know / am obliged to go to see Dick's peo- 
ple, and it would make it so delightful if 
you could come too." 

"True, — it would be very pleasant," he 
answered rather indifferently. 

But Sydney listened for a moment or two, 
and then said, quickly, with the colour in 
her face, 

" How could we go to Scotland ? They 
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expect us at Dover, you know ; — and then 
I thought it had been an understood 
thmg — " But, when she had got so far, she 
stopped. 

" Oh, my dear, you are thinking of your 
trip to Normandy?" exclaimed Helen, 
sweetly, " but of course I would not inter- 
fere with that for the world. No, no, you 
must go to Normandy undoubtedly, what- 
ever else happens. Only why should you 
not do that and Scotland too? Or, — if 
you can't come to Scotland, what would you 
say to us dividing, and you going to Dover, 
while Horace comes with me? Now, I 
think that is not a bad plan. Horace, what 
do you say ?" 

"Yes, that might be feasible. I might 
go to Scotland with you for a week or two," 
he said. 

VOL. III. N 
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" And ^ve up your stay at Dover ?" 
Sydney inquired, in a constrained voice. 

•* Oh, but, dear, they would have you^' 
cried Helen, eagerly, before her brother 
could speak, ^* and you see we should enjoy 
our little run together so very much. Should 
we not, Horace? We might go to the 
Highlands. You know I was never in the 
Highlands in my life. And Sydney, dear, 
you would have plenty of time for Norman- 
dy afterwards. At least I daresay you 
would have quite as much time as you would 
care for." 

"I hope you will come with me to 
Dover," Sydney said, in a low voice, 
addressing her husband only. " They will 
be greatly disappointed if you do not, — and 
you had promised, I thought." 

"We will talk about it another time," 
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he answered, carelessly. He spoke as if he 
were hurried, or as if the subject did not 
interest him. " I merely came in, Helen, to 
ask you if you want to ride this afternoon, 
I think, for my own part, you had better 
not, for I suspect it is going to rain." 

But Helen expressed herself quite indif- 
ferent as to the weather, and so they went 
out together, and Sydney was left to re- 
cover from her vexation, or to nurse it, as 
fihe pleased. 

I am afraid that what she did was to 
nurse it. She said to herself, *' She will 
get him to promise while they are out that 
he will go with her. I know she will do 
that, for she never thinks of a pleasure she 
would like but she does her utmost to get it. 
She sees that I do not want him to go to 
Scotland, but, if that has any effect upon her 
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at all, it will only make her the more eager 
to gain a victory over me." So poor Syd- 
ney allowed herself to become angry, and 
was not very happy while Helen was enjoy- 
ing her ride. 

In fact she had been looking forward 
with no small eagerness to these weeks 
in the autumn, when Helen, she devoutly 
hoped, would be secure amongst her Scotch 
connections, and the disappointment of 
finding that she was likely to be cheated 
out of the greater part of this time was 
more than she was disposed to bear. It 
was true indeed that Helen did not propose 
to shorten her own time of absence, — that 
in fact, instead of this, her scheme embraced 
what it was natural to suppose would be a 
double relief, inasmuch as she proposed 
not only to absent herself but to carry 
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off Mr. Loudoun also ; but this plan, which 
at one time might have seemed to Sydney a 
thing to be deeply grateful for, had become 
to her now (though how could innocent 
Helen know it ?) an offence that she could 
not forgive. She might not love her h usband, 
but she did not want Helen to carry him off; 
the spirit of resistance was aroused in her, 
and she said to herself that she would not 
submit tamely without a word. 

So, late in the afternoon, after the riders 
had come home, she spoke to Mr. Loudoun 
again. 

'^Has Helen said anything more to 
you about going to Scotland?" she asked 
him, abruptly. 

^' Yes, she was speaking a little about it 
when we were out/' he answered. 

*• And what did you say to her ?" 
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"Merely that it need not be settled 
yet." 

*' But I want it to be settled." 

"You want me to tell her I shall not 

go?" 
"Yes." 

" Why, Sydney ?" 
And then she coloured, and did not 

know what to say. 

After a few moments' silence she did not 
answer his question, but she began to speak 
again* 

"I had taken it quite for granted that 
you were coming with me. If you only 
want, as you say, to be five or six weeks 
altogether from home, I think it will be 
hard if you spend half, or more than half, 
that time with Helen.'' 
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'*I cannot understand at all why you 
should say it will be hard. How, looking 
at it from your point of view, should it be 
hard ?" 

"I mean,*' she said, hurriedly, " I should 
be disappointed." 

"But I should leave you with your 
mother, and you would rather have your 
mother's company than mine. It would be 
hard for me to go away — that I am ready to 
allow — that makes me hesitate about going ; 
but I cannot see what reason you would 
have to complain." 

And then she made no answer for a 
few moments ; till presently, in a voice that, 
try as she would to steady it, shook against 
her will, 

"I had been counting on us being tO" 
gether," she said. 
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" Do you mean by that you tvish us to be 
together ?" 

" I should prefer it." 

" For what reason, Sydney ?** 

But she made no answer. She flushed, 
and looked distressed, and half turned 
away ; but she would not speak. 

"I wish you would let me know why 
you say this to me," he went on, after a 
little while. ** If I am ready to do what 
would please you (and you ought to know 
that I am ready enough), you should at 
least be frank with me, and tell me what 
prompts you to make your request. Sydney, 
why do you want to be with me ?" 

" I should like us to be together." 

"Do you mean that it would be any 
pleasure to you for us to be together ?" 

And then at last, in a very low voice, re- 
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luctantly, and with her heart beating fast, 
she answered — " Yes." 

The little word was followed by a quick 
recognition from him. 

" God bless you, my darling I" he said in- 
stantly. And then, while she still stood 
trembling, and half repentant, half ashamed 
— " Why did you hesitate so long to tell me 
that ?" he asked her, " Do you grudge to let 
me know that I am anything more to you 
than I was a year ago ? Sydney, you ought 
to be more generous." 

" You make it hard for me," she said, in a 
low voice. 

" Why do you say so ? Tell me how I 
make it hard?" 

" I am trying to — change from what I was. 
God knows I want to care for you more— 
but you will not help me." 
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"How would you have me help you? 
Do you mean that it will help you if I do 
not go to Scotland ?" 

" Yes/'— with a little efifort. 

*'Then I will not go certainly. I will 
tell Helen so." 

" But you are not to tell Helen what I 
have just been saying," — hurriedly. 

" No/' he replied, " I keep that for my- 
self." 

She would have gone away from him after 
this, but he stopped her. He took her hands 
in his. 

"You were vexed when you began to 
talk to me : are you less vexed now ?" he 
asked her, half gravely, and then he looked 
in her face till she caught his look, and half 
against her will broke into a sudden nervous 
laugh. 
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" I am not vexed now at all," she said. 

*' I would never leave you for a day if I 
could help it. You ought to know that well 
enough/' he said. 

" I know you used to think so," she an- 
swered, in a low voice. "But— don't say 
anything more now," she added, quickl3\ 
*' If you tell me you will not go to Scotland 
— then I am satisfied." 

"Very well. And I am satisfied too." 
And then he kissed her and let her go. 

But though she had gained her victory, 
and though she was comforted because she 
had gained it, yet after this she felt very shy 
of him. She told herself that she had made 
an admission to him that almost went be- 
yond the truth. It was true that she want- 
ed ardently to keep him from going with 
Helen, but was it quite true that she desired. 
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•his company for herself? She had at times 
^now a restless craving to be with him^ but 
when she was with him she was not always^ 
nor perhaps even often, very happy; She 
i¥as not enough at ease with him to be 
happy : she was too uncertain either of 
what her position with him was, or of what 
she wanted it to be. She was only clear 
upon one point — that she wanted to be 
more to him than Helen was. 

Mrs. Walkinshaw took her defeat, Sydney 
-could not but allow, very good-humouredly. 

" So you won't let me have ray little trip 
with Horace?" she merely said. "Well, 
perhaps it was unreasonable in me to ask it. 
I do think it was rather a shame to propose 
to take him away, — ^but you see, Sydney, 
you give me so much of my own way, and 
you are such a dear kind creature, that you 
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spoil me and make me selfish. I won^t say 
another word now, and you shall have him 
all to yourself. You have never been in 
Normandy before? Ah, then, you will find 
it charming ! I only wish I were going with 
you 1'' 

And then, — though she did not respond 
to this wish, — Sydney was mollified a little i 
she began to accuse herself of having been 
too angry. She was in fact a gentle-hearted 
woman, and these jealous pangs that Mrs. 
Walkinshaw made her feel were something 
very new and foreign to her. Nature had 
intended her to be full of repose and 
harmony: discord, or bitterness, or evea 
passion were things that had little natural 
place in her. 

" I hope you are not really very much- 
disappointed ?" she began to say^ almost 
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deprecatinglj, to Helen. '^ I am afraid T 
spoke crosslj. Tea must forgive me if I 
did." 

'^Dear child, I am certain that in yoor 
place I should have spoken much more 
crossly," Mrs. Walkinshaw cordially ex- 
claimed. '^ I don't think you said a word 
more than was natural, — and I am so glad 
that you did speak, Sydney, — for if I had 
carried Horace off and really vexed you, 
you can't think how angry with myself I 
should have been. Oh, no, no, my dear, 
I am a very selfish and impulsive woman, 
I know, but yet I do think you will always 
find me amenable to reason." 

And then she began to caress Sydney, 
and Sydney submitted to the caress, not 
without a little remorse. 
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After the talk that had taken place 
between them, Sydney, as I have said, was 
disposed to be rather shy of her husband ; 
she was afraid he would take advantage of 
the admissions she had made — that he 
would approach her as if he were conscious 
that her feeling to him had changed ; but — 
whether it might be to her satisfaction or 
not — she presently found that she had very 
little reason for this fear. He had accepted 
her confession as if he cared for it, but as the 
days went on he let it make little difference 
in his conduct to her. He had told her that 
he would never willingly let her out of 
his sight, but, though this strong expression 
of his delight in her society had not been 
ungrateful to her at the moment, it must be 
allowed that he exercised great self-restraint 
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and denied himself the pleasure that he 
professed to enjo}' so ardently with singular 
determination. For Sydney did not find 
that he gave her his society, after he had 
forced her to admit that she cared a little for 
it^ in any more lavish measure than he had 
done before she was driven to that confess- 
ion. Whenever they were together he was 
always affectionate and full of kindness to 
her ; he even more than once repeated his 
reproach that she was so little with him ; 
but he stopped short of asking her to be 
with him more. As the weeks passed on it 
continued still to be Helen who was his 
constant companion, and not her; it was 
Helen to whom he talked, and not to her ; 
it was Helen who seemed to be the person 
essential to his happiness^ and not her. And 
Sydney went on saying to herself, " I have 
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no right to complain," and yet almost every 
day she found it harder to bear. 

Gradually the poor soul had left off say- 
ing to herself, " I do not care for him." 
She had said this for a time, telling herself 
that she was only jealous of Mrs. Walkin- 
Shaw, because in a base, mean way she was 
greedy of power, and angry at seeing an- 
other woman put before her, but now, with a 
mixture of many feelings, — with doubt and 
almost shame, and yet also with a curious, 
tremulous gladness, — she allowed to herself 
that her husband had become something to 
her that he had not been before. She had 
begun to find her heart stir at his presence : 
when he spoke she listened ; her ears had 
begun to gain a new quickness in distin- 
guishing his step ; he had acquired the power 
of making her glad, and also of stinging her 
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with a pain that was beooming sharper (she 
b^^ to reoognise) than any other pain she 
had ever known. 

And jety as she slowly awoke to a per- 
ception of this, it seemed to her that she 
was daily becoming less to him. In words 
indeed he might still tell her that he loved 
her as dearly as he had ever done, bnt in 
reality it seemed to her that he only loved 
her now as something to turn aside to and 
to caress, as he might have caressed some 
petted child who was merely pleasant to his 
sight, — as if she had fallen oat of his actnal 
life, and as if all that had been hers (and 
for which she had cared so little once) had 
been given to Helen. 

" Will it be different when we are alone 
together ?^ she often thought. She was be- 
ginning to look forward to that time when 
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she should have him to herself again with 
feverish hopes and speculations ; she dwelt 
upon how she might bring him back to 
her ; she thought a thousand times of how 
she would tell him that she had begun to care 
for him— rehearsibg the imaginary scene to 
herself— picturing him in more than one 
mood. " Surely he will be glad I" she used 
to think, shyly and tremblingly; and yet 
she had moments of depression when she 
doubted if he would be glad. 

One day during the summer she was in 
London with Helen, and they were at the 
Academy, and, as they were standing before 
one of the pictures, a familiar face came 
towards her, and suddenly some one ad- 
dressed her with a smile. 

" Mrs. Loudoun, I have not seen you for 

a very long time," he said. 

o2 
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She tamed round with an involantary 
start It was Mr. Horton^ looking exactly 
as he had looked in the old days at Broad- 
belt. Her heart beat fast for a few mo- 
ments; she could not help it; but in a 
minute she was at ease with him. She 
introduced him to Helen : he had no com- 
panion, and he stayed with them. Pre- 
sently Helen found some other acquaint- 
ance to whom she began to talk, and 
Sydney and he remained alone. 

He asked her about her father and 
mother; after a time she inquired of him 
whether Mr. Marmaduke were well, and if 
they still lived together. She uttered the 
name not without an effort, but after she 
had once spoken it she was glad. 

" Oh yes, we are together stilL Marma- 
duke is all right," he said, "He went 
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^own once, I think, and saw you last 
winter? Oh, he's right enough: but he 
doesn't'work too hard," with a laugh. " You 
see he won't need to do anything after his 
father's death, and the old gentleman is 
breaking up now, I suspect." 

She asked one or two more questions; 
they talked a little about the Christmas 
when he had stayed at Broadbelt. She was 
interested ; she was even excited a little, but 
it was not with a painful excitement ; they 
moved from picture to picture, looking at 
them and criticising them. When she bade 
him good-bye at last, she told him cordially 
that she was glad she had met him. 

Perhaps she was slightly flushed when he 
had turned away. 

"Who is your friend, Sydney?" Helen 
asked her, with a little tone of curiosity ; 
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but Sydney's reply was quiet enough. 

*' He is only a young barrister whom we 
used to know. He is rather nice — in his 
way,** she said. "I have never seen him 
since we had to leave Broadbelt." 

And then, if it had struck Mrs. Walkin- 
shaw that she showed any emotion at the 
rencontre J that last fact, Helen probably 
thought, accounted for it. As for Sydney — 
she was moved indeed for the moment. The 
sight of Mr. Horton had brought back the 
thought of many a past day to her — it had 
stirred recollections on which, for a long 
while, she had not allowed herself to dwell. 
But it only stirred them for a very little 
time. 

As they went home an hour afterwards, 
she found herself thinking again of the life 
that was around her now, of her husband. 
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of Helen, of all her present hopes and fears. 
That old trouble could make her heart beat 
still for a while, but, happily for her, by 
this time, it had lost its former power to 
haunt and crush her. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Q1YDNEY had resumed her lessons with 
Netty after her return from Dover, 
and for a good many weeks her teaching 
had regularly gone on, to the mutual satis- 
faction of mistress and pupil. But one day 
in August Netty came to her work with a 
flushed face and rather an irritable temper, 
and, after an hour, Sydney, seeing she was 
not in a fit state for work, made her close 
her books. 

" You are not well, Netty/' she said to 
her. 
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" Oh, yes, I am," responded Netty, per- 
versely. 

" You have got a headache, I am sure," 
pursued Sydney. 

"No, I haven't. At least, it's only half a 
headache," said Netty, grumblingly. 

And then Helen chanced to come into 
the room, and, in her decided way, imme- 
diately began to call her daughter to 
account. She drew her in front of her and 
held her by her shoulders, and looked, with 
stern dissatisfaction, at her fevered cheeks 
and clouded eyes. 

" Now, what have you been doing with 
yourself, I wonder 1" she exclaimed, after a 
few moments' silence. 

" I haven't been doing anything," retorted 
Netty, in a tone of injury. 
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*^ I noticed at breakfast that you hardly 
ate anything,** said Helen. 

•'Well, I didn't want to eat," replied 
Netty. 

*' Then yon're ill,** said Helen, in a tone 
of conviction. 

Whereupon Nett/s nether lip began to 
protrude, and her overwrought feelings 
relieved themselves in an indignant howl. 

Perhaps it was a little hard, not only to 
suffer the pains of sickness, but also to be 
looked upon with severity for having in- 
curred them. 

" Tiresome child I" exclaimed Helen, with 
a sigh. *^ She is going to have something, I 



am sure.*' 



'* Perhaps it is only a cold," suggested 
Sydney, consolingly. 

" Well, it may be — I hope it is ; but I 
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don't believe it," said Helen. "I'll tell 
you what it looks like to me : it looks like 
measles." 

And Helen proved right, for measles it 
turned out to be. The disease was in the 
village, and poor little Netty had caught it 
there. 

"I can't help it, mother," she said, 
meekly, after Dr. Cayley had come and 
pronounced his verdict upon her. 

" Well, you poor little monkey, I don*t 
suppose you can," Helen replied, resigned- 
ly ; *' but you know we are going to be a 
pair of nuisances now — ^you and I." 

" What's that?" said Netty, heavily. 

"Well, nuisances are things, my dear, 
that everybody wants to get rid of," ex- 
plained Helen. 

" Aunt Sydney won't want to get rid of 
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77t^/* answered Netty, sick bat confident 
and a little while afterwards she pafc her 
arms about Sydne/s neck. " YouTl nurse 
me, won't you ?'* she said. "Ill try to be 
good, — and then you won't call me that 
thing mamma said/' 

" Aiod what was that ?" inquired Sydney, 
who had not heard. 

But Netty had forgotten the word^ and 
was too heavy-headed to try to think of 
it. 

*' It means a thing that nobody wants,** 
was all she could recollect, 

Netty was a strong child, and healthy 
generally, but in a day or two she was very 
ill. For the most part, we think rather 
lightly of measles, but yet it is a disease 
that kills not a few, and Netty was brought 
by it very near indeed to death. At the 
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beginning of her attack, Helen took it coolly 
enough. 

" I'd like Aunt Sydney to stop with me,'* 
the child said, when she was first carried to 
bed, and accordingly Helen, laughing, let 
Sydney at the outset take the most im- 
portant share in the nursing. But before 
four and twenty hours had passed, Helen 
became anxious. 

'* My poor little Iambi — I don't like the 
look of her," she began to say ; and from 
that time Netty might still call oftenest for 
her aunt Sydney, but her mother hardly 
left the sick-room . She moved Sydney by 
the sudden earnestness of her devotion. 
"Sydney, if anything happens to her, I 
shall go out of my mind," she surprised her 
sister-in-law once by crying passionately. 

Mrs. Walkinshaw was an impulsive^ 
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ardent woman, without much strength or 
self-control. Nine years before she had lost 
the only two children that she then had, 
within three months of one another, and 
Sydney knew already from Mr. Loudoun 
how nearly the shock of their death had 
killed her. She herself had never yet, in 
Sydney's hearing, spoken of them ; but now, 
during these anxious days of Netty's illness, 
while Helen's whole soul seemed suddenly 
to have become absorbed in her little 
daughter, one night she began to talk to 
Sydney about her great former sorrow. 

" You know what I went through before, 
do you not ?" she said, looking with eyes 
that seemed full of the memory of a great 
terror into Sydney's face. " They were all 
that I had, and they were both taken from 
me. We had just been arranging that I 
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should bring them home. My baby had 
been getting thin, — and Dick and I were 
frightened about him. He had not meant 
me to come for another year, but we settled 
suddenly that I should come away at once, 
and I was just starting — I should have 
sailed in three more days — when my little 
lamb was seized with convulsions, and — in 
twelve hours he was dead. I had been 
going to take them both with me. Oh, 
Sydney, how I have reproached myself 
since a thousand times that I let Dick keep 
me after our little boy was gone ! He 
thought I might wait for a few months, and 
I thought so too, for I was so ill that it was 
dreadful to think of parting from hitn, and 
our Kathie seemed so bright and strong, I 
might have saved her if I had come away at 
once — and I didn't save her I In two more 
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months we had lost her too. She sickened 
one evening, and I put her to bed, and — oh, 
my darling ! she never lifted np her head 
again. I lost all hope almost from the first. 
I was almost beside myself. It was fever — 
one of those dreadful Indian fevers that kill 
in two or three days. She used to lie on 
her bed, moaning and crying out. She was 
so gentle and sweet at first, while she knew 
us; but she did not know us long. She 
smiled at me the second night when I was 
laying her down upon her pillows, and put 
her arms about my neck, — and that was the 
last ; she never knew me again. — Dick took 
me away before the end came. She was 
suffering so; I couldn't see her die. Oh, 
Sydney, I have often wondered since how I 
got over it. Dick brought me home; I 
couldnt have lived unless he had. He 
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brought me here— to the dear old home, 
and to mamma and Horace^ — and that 
comforted me. It has all seemed to me for 
years like some terrible nightmare, — and 
now I feel as if I were in the shadow of it 
again. My little girl !" she cried, and went 
to Netty's side, and laid her arms over her, 
and buried her face upon her pillow, with a 
great sob. 

After she was once aware of the child's^ 
danger she could hardly be persuaded to 
leave her, day or night. When Sydney 
relieved her watch she would only lie down 
upon a second bed in the room. The 
utmost they could ever induce her to do was 
to go into the garden with her brother for 
an occasional half hour. She troubled 
Sydney little enough in these sad days, and 
it was with a feeling of remorse that Sydney 
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recalled her former anger against her, and 
remembered how hardly she had thought 
of her at times. 

*'I was wrong to suppose her shallow," 
she said generously to Mr. Loudoun one 
night. " It was one of my hasty judgments. 
I will never accuse her of being that 
again." 

Her regret for that former inj ustice made 
her very tender to Helen now. For the 
first time since she had come into the house, 
she and Helen had one great common 
interest that for the moment surpassed all 
others, and that gave rise to neither 
jealousy nor misconception. Over poor 
little Netty's sick-bed no jealous feelings 
could be aroused: Sydney felt as if she 
shrank even from remembering that she had 
ever known them. For the first time she 
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trusted Helen and believed in her, for 
there was neither artifice in these tears 
that Mrs. Walkinshaw shed now, nor 
tiffectation in her passionate emotion. 

The time while Netty was at the worst 
lasted for nearly a week. Sometimes dur- 
ing these anxious days, Sydney, when she 
left the sick-room, would let her husband 
take her out for a little while, or, if he 
asked her, she would stay with him in his 
study for an hour; but both their hearts 
were full of Helen, and when they were 
together they did not talk much except of 
her and of the child. He was very tender 
to her, and in a shy way she accepted his 
tenderness, though knowing that the barrier 
was between them still, — that, though he 
was kind, he did not recognise that kindness 
from him was becoming a new thing to her. 
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** I noticed at breakfast that you hardly 
ate anything/' said Helen. 

•*Well, I didn't want to eat/' replied 
Netty. 

" Then you're ill/' said Helen, in a tone 
of conviction. 

Whereupon Netty's nether lip began to 
protrude, and her overwrought feelings 
relieved themselves in an indignant howl. 

Perhaps it was a little hard, not only to 
suffer the pains of sickness, but also to be 
looked upon with severity for having in- 
curred them. 

" Tiresome child I" exclaimed Helen, with 
a sigh. ^' She is going to have something, I 
am sure." 

"Perhaps it is only a cold/' suggested 
Sydney, consolingly. 

" Well, it may be — I hope it is ; but I 
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don't believe it/' said Helen. "I'll tell 
you what it looks like to me : it looks like 
measles." 

And Helen proved right, for measles it 
turned out to be. The disease was in the 
village, and poor little Netty had caught it 
there. 

"I can't help it, mother," she said, 
meekly, after Dr. Cayley had come and 
pronounced his verdict upon her. 

" Well, you poor little monkey, I don*t 
suppose you can," Helen replied, resigned- 
ly ; *' but you know we are going to be a 
pair of nuisances now — you and I." 

" What's that?" said Netty, heavily. 

"Well, nuisances are things, my dear, 
that everybody wants to get rid of," ex- 
plained Helen. 

" Aunt Sydney won't want to get rid of 
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7n^/' answered Netty, sick but confident, 
and a little while afterwards she put her 
arms about Sydney's neck. ** You'll nurse 
me, won't you ?" she said. " I'll try to be 
good, — and then you won't call me that 
thing mamma said/' 

" And what was that ?" inquired Sydney, 
who had not heard. 

But Netty had forgotten the word, and 
was too heavy-headed to try to think of 
it. 

" It means a thing that nobody wants," 
was all she could recollect. 

Netty was a strong child, and healthy 
generally, but in a day or two she was very 
ill. For the most part, we think rather 
lightly of measles, but yet it is a disease 
that kills not a few, and Netty was brought 
by it very near indeed to death. At the 
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beginning of her attack, Helen took it coolly 
enough. 

" I'd like Aunt Sydney to stop with me/* 
the child said, when she was first carried to 
bed, and accordingly Helen, laughing, let 
Sydney at the outset take the most im- 
portant share in the nursing. But before 
four and twenty hours had passed, Helen 
became anxious. 

**My poor little Iambi — I don't like the 
look of her," she began to say ; and from 
that time Netty might still call oftenest for 
her aunt Sydney, but her mother hardly 
left the sick-room. She moved Sydney by 
the sudden earnestness of her devotion. 
"Sydney, if anything happens to her, I 
shall go out of my mind," she surprised her 
sister-in-law once by crying passionately. 

Mrs. Walkinshaw was an impulsive, 
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that kills not a few, and Netty was brought 
by it very near indeed to death. At the 
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should bring them home. My baby had 
been getting thin, — and Dick and I were 
frightened about him. He had not meant 
me to come for another year, but we settled 
suddenly that I should come away at once, 
and I was just starting — I sliould have 
sailed in three more days — when my little 
lamb was seized with convulsions, and — in 
twelve hours he was dead. I had been 
going to take them both with me. Oh, 
Sydney, how I have reproached myself 
since a thousand times that I let Dick keep 
me after our little boy was gone I He 
thought I might wait for a few months, and 
I thought so too, for I was so ill that it was 
dreadful to think of parting from him, and 
our Kathie seemed so bright and strong. I 
might have saved her if I had come away at 
once — and I didn't save her I In two more 
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ardent woman, without much strength or 
self-controL Nme years before she had lost 
the only two children that she then had, 
within three months of one another, and 
Sydney knew already from Mr. Loudoun 
how nearly the shock of their death had 
killed her. She herself had never yet, in 
Sydney's hearing, spoken of them ; but now, 
during these anxious days of Netty's illness, 
while Helen's whole soul seemed suddenly 
to have become absorbed in her little 
daughter, one night she began to talk to 
Sydney about her great former sorrow. 

" You know what I went through before, 
do you not?" she said, looking with eyes 
that seemed full of the memory of a great 
terror into Sydney's face. " They were all 
that I had, and they were both taken from 
me. We had just been arranging that I 
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should bring them home. My baby had 
been getting thin, — and Dick and I were 
frightened about him. He had not meant 
me to come for another year, but we settled 
suddenly that I should come away at once, 
and I was just starting — I sliould have 
sailed in three more days — when my little 
lamb was seized with convulsions, and — in 
twelve hours he was dead. I had been 
going to take them both with me. Oh, 
Sydney, how I have reproached myself 
since a thousand times that I let Dick keep 
me after our little boy was gone I He 
thought I might wait for a few months, and 
I thought so too, for I was so ill that it was 
dreadful to think of parting from him, and 
our Eathie seemed so bright and strong. I 
might have saved her if I had come away at 
once — and I didn't save her I In two more 
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endowed with a feminine instinct of self- 
rennndation. 

'^ I don't mean to saj that I ached — ^at 
least, not so very much,'' she meeklj allow- 
edy after that Uttle silence. 

** There, then, I told you V cried Bertie. 

" Bnt, Bertie, they thought I was going 
to die/' said Netty, using her last argument, 
and with her voice sinking to a wluspen 

And then indeed the other made no re- 
sponse, for after the last word that Netty 
had used, even the boy did not care to press 
the discussion to any further issue. 

It was nearly the end of August by the 
time that Netty was beginning to get well 
enough for them to think of taking her 
away for change of air. "Let her go to 
the sea," Dr. Cayley said. One morning 
he said, decidedly, '*You may take her 
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somewhere now as soon as you please."^ 
Of course the various plans that they had 
previously made for their autumn move- 
ments had been disarranged by the child's 
illness : Helen had dismissed the thought of 
her visit to Scotland : Mr. Loudoun and 
Sydney had for the time put aside their 
scheme of going to France. If Netty were 
to be taken to the seaside, it seemed natural 
that they should all go together to Dover^ 
where Sydney, at any rate, was expected 
by her mother to spend some part of the 
following month. And, indeed, Helen 
almost at once suggested this arrange- 
ment. 

" It would make it so nice for me,'' she 
said. 

" It would be the best thing for as all/^ 
Mr. Loudoun cordially agreed. " Sydney, 
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I am sure, would like it." And then he 
appealed to her. "Would you not?" he 
said. 

" 1 don't think we could do better," she 
answered. She gave a little inward sigh, 
perhaps, as she spoke. The thing she had 
so much wanted seemed slipping from her 
grasp ; but yet in these days Netty was still 
the first thought with her as with all of 
them. When the child should be really 
well, then they might begin again to think 
of themselves. 

" We may still get a fortnight or so for 
Normandy, Sydney," Mr. Loudoun said to 
her, after the plan for their all going to- 
gether to Dover had been settled. 

"Do you think that?" she answered, 
quickly, and her face brightened. She was 
glad, and she let Mr. Loudoun see her glad- 
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ness. '* I had been telling myself that there 
would be no time now," she said. 

" If you care about it, we will make 
time," he replied. ''Do you really care, 

Sydney?" 

> 

And then she said "Yes," hesitating a 
little, and blushing, but speaking the word, 
when she did speak it, warmly and hon- 
estly. 

They were walking together in the gar- 
den, Sydney had gone out after dinner 
alone, and her husband had presently fol- 
lowed her. 

"Are you here by yourself?" he had 
asked, as he joined her. " Is Helen with 
Netty?" 

"No — Netty is asleep. Did you want 
Helen?" Sydney asked, not perhaps with- 
out a little sadness in her tone. 
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"No, I don't want her," he answered. 
" I came because I saw your white 
dress." 

And then he put her hand into his arm, 
and they walked up and down in the 
twilight. 

He always treated her now as if she were 
dear to him, but as if (or so she thought) 
he had almost resigned the attempt to 
make himself dear to her. Those old days 
when he had been used to oppress her with 
his appropriation of her, as though by their 
marriage he had acquired an absolute right 
to the whole of her, had passed away long 
ago. She used to look back upon them 
now almost wondering at her own insensi- 
bility, at her own deadness. Would he 
never lay claim to her again P she used to 
ask herself, half consciously sighing for 
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a return to what had so fretted her once, — 
longing with timid yearning to give herself 
to him. 

" The evenings are drawing in so fast,'* 
she had said, with a little sigh, as they 
walked together. "I thought just now 
there was a feeling of autumn in the air. 
When we come back, the leaves will almost 
have begun to fall." And then she had 
asked him, '• How long shall we be away^ 
do you think?" and that had led pres- 
ently to his saying what he did about 
Normandy. 

" I think we should be able to go in 
October," he told her. " A month of 
Dover will set Netty quite upon her feet, I 
hope ; and then Helen, I imagine, will want 
to go to Scotland." 

VOL. ni. Q 
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'^ But do you think that she still means 
to go to Scotland ?" Sydney asked, after a 
moment's silence. " She is afraid of 
cold; she may think it too late in the 
year." 

"Of course, if she should do so, that 
might make a difference," he answered. 
"In that case " 

But he had only got so far, when he 
suddenly broke off. • 

" There is Helen coming," he said, and, 
without finishing his sentence, he quickened 
his pace to meet her. 

"Need he be in such a hurry? Could 
he not have finished saying what he had 
begun to say to me?" Sydney thought, a 
little sadly ; and then she told herself jea- 
lously that the sight of Helen was always 
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like a magnet to him — like what the sight 
of herself had once been, she added with a 
€igh. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

fTlHEY started for Dover on one of the 
first days of September. Mr. Lou- 
doun had business which necessitated his 
sleeping a night in London on the way, and 
Helen, who was afraid of over-fatigue for 
Netty, took advantage of this to propose 
that they should all break the journey 
there, and only finish it upon the following 
day. So that plan was resolved on. 

They took up their quarters at the 
Charing Cross Hotel, and then, leaving 

them there, Mr. Loudoun went away to do 
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his work. He had an appointment with 
his lawyer, and had also various other calls 
to make. *' But I am sure to be back by 
half-past seven/' he said to Sydney, So 
they ordered dinner for that hour; and 
then, there being little to do, Helen be- 
gan to write letters, and Sydney read to 
Netty as the child lay resting on the 
sofa. 

It was September, and London was very 
empty. 

" It looks an ugly place," Helen said, after 
an hour or two had passed. "What a 
blessing it is that we are not going to stay 
in it !" And long before dark she had be- 
gun to yawn. Netty was tired too, and 
they put her to bed. 

*' I think after all it has been rather stupid 
in us to come here. If we had not come we 
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might have been at Dover now, and that 
dear little lamb would be breathing the sea 
air. It is ofken a blunder to be over-cau- 
tious, I find," Helen exclaimed. 

She and Sydney were sitting together 
waiting for Mr. Loudoun's return. It was 
too warm to have a fire, and the large room 
that had been given to them looked cheer- 
less enough : there was a clock over the 
mantelpiece that struck the quarters, and 
its chiming told them the time after it 
had become too dark for them to see its 
face. 

They had agreed that they would not 
have lights until Mr. Loudoun came. They 
sat by one of the windows looking down in- 
to the street, and for a little while they 
found it amusing to watch the passers-by : 
but when half-past seven o'clock came and 
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passed, and there was still no sign of Mr. 
Loudoun, they began to tire of this entertain- 
ment. " Where can he be detained so long ?" 
Sydney began to say. She was hardly un- 
easy, but yet she wished that he would come 
back. 

At eight o'clock Helen said — " Surely he 
must be staying to dinner somewhere. I 
think it is very shabby treatment, for he 

must know we should be rather dreary: 
but to be sure, poor fellow, perhaps he can't 

help it. I am very hungry, Sydney." 

"Are you? Shall we order dinner?" 
Sydney asked. 

But she asked it in so reluctant a tone 
that Mrs. Walkinshaw laughed. 

'* Oh, no, don't do it on my account. I 
will suffer and endure," she answered. 

So they waited for a little longer, but 
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when half-past eight came they were still 
alone. 

They agreed then that they would let the 
dinner be brought up. 

"I believe it is those Copes who have 
kept hira," Helen said, in an aggrieved tone. 
'* Perhaps he has had to wait for Mr, Cope, 
and has been thrown upon their dinner 
hour. Well, Sydney, this is not cheerful, 
but I suppose we must submit to it." 

And so they had their dinner sent up, 
and they ate it — not with much enjoyment. 

Slowly the evening passed away, and 
again and again the quarters struck, till it 
came to be ten o'clock, and still Mr. Lou- 
doun had not returned. By this time they 
were more than surprised : they were both 
of them unquestionably anxious. 

" I cannot comprehend his staying away 
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SO long," Helen had exclaimed repeatedly. 
They had reckoned over the various people 
whom they had known he had to see. 
;** There was Harley first — then Pickering — 
then Cope — then Harrington. He spoke of 
these four — did he not, Sydney ? — and there 
was no one else surely of any importance — 
or at least he knew of no one else when he 
went away. And how confidently he spoke 
of being home before dinner time ! I do 
think, even if it had obliged him to stay in 
town another day, that he should have come 
back when he said he would, and not have 
given us this wretched kind of evening. For 
I declare, Sydney," said Helen at last, " I 
am getting frightened. You, I daresay, are 
more strong-minded : but, when nervousness 
once gets possession of me, I am a terrible 
fool.*' 
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"I wish he would come," Sydney only 
answered. 

They had been trymg for part of the even- 
ing to read the papers, and to keep up some 
pretence of occupying themselves ; but after 
ten o'clock Sydney went back to the win- 
dow. She threw it open and took her 
place beside it, leaning out so that she could 
see the hotel door. "Surely he must be 
here soon," she was still struggling bravely 
to think. She looked across to the street, 
watching each advancing figure. She was 
very loyal to him ; she kept saying resolute- 
ly to herself, " I know he must have been 
detained against his will." 

Helen came in a few minutes and joined 
her, and they sat together, saying very little, 
for another hour. Then, when eleven 
o'clock struck, Sydney cried, for the first 
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time, "What are we to do?" The help- 
lessness of their position was beginning to 
terrify her: two ignorant women in a 
strange place, what could they do if Mr. 
Loudoun did not soon return ? 

She had been very quiet till now, but 
her quietness had hardly been the result of 
courage. 

" I am a fool to be afraid," she had said 
to herself, but yet, in spite of telling herself 
that she was a fool, she had been miserably 
afraid. 

'* I think that something has happened to 
him," she suddenly said aloud. And then^ 
as if the putting her terror into words had 
been too much for her, her voice quivered 
and broke. 

It was only eleven o'clock then, but 
twelve o'clock, one o'clock, two, three, four 
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o'clock came, and all through the night 
these two frightened women sat waiting in 
their anguish and suspense. Some little 
time before midnight they told their anx- 
iety to the manager of the hotel, but he 
only seemed to assume a sympathetic face 
for courtesy. Mr. Loudoun's non-appear- 
ance evidently did not strike him as a very 
startling fact. 

•* Gentlemen are often late, you see," he 
merely said, in a re-assuring tone. " I have 
no doubt there is no cause for you to alarm 
yourselves. Mr. Loudoun will of course be 
let in whenever he arrives. Could you do 
anything?" dubiously repeating a question 
that Sydney had put to him. "Well — 
really — I don't know what you could do. 
If we were to send in search of all the 
gentlemen using this house who happen to 
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be out at midnight ^ — venturing on a smile 
— " we should have a very busy time of it." 

"But he left us with no intention of 
being out during the evening," Sydney 
urged, "and we cannot help feeling that 
something — some — some accident per- 
haps " 

" Oh, not the slightest fear of that, ladies,, 
— not the slightest fear !" cried the manager, 
confidently, and he spoke with so much 
assurance that, for the moment, Sydney and 
Helen almost involuntarily felt comforted. 

**I daresay we are a couple of fools," 
Helen said, with a little attempt at a laugh 
when they were alone again. " No doubt 
this good man thinks us a nice specimen of 
a pair of country ladies. Did you see how 
he could hardly keep his countenance?" 

And even Sydney smiled a little. 
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" Well, perhaps we are frightening our- 
selves without any cause," she said. "I 
think, Helen, when Horace comes we must 
not say much about having been so foolish." 

But this spirt of courage and renewed 
hope lasted only a very short time ; as the 
slow minutes went on it soon wore itself 
out ; and then the blank hours followed one 
another again, each growing more terrible 
than the one it left behind. 

They sat up all night till the chill, cheer- 
less dawn came. Then, in the early morn- 
ing, Helen at last became hysterical, and 
began to cry and sob, and, when she had 
worn herself out, Sydney made her lie 
down on a sofa in the room, and though 
she resisted at first, and declared that she 
could not rest, yet presently she was so 
exhausted that she fell asleep. 
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It was about five o'clock then, and the 
day was breaking. 

The morning was mild, but Sydney was 
shivering now. She had never before 
known what fear was — never, at least, such 
terror as this. It seemed to her, in her 
anguish, that she would give all the life that 
she had left if she could only once see her 
husband's face again, and be taken for one 
minute to his breast. The thought of the 
happiness that she had thrown away once, — 
that had eluded her during the last weeks, 
— that she had longed for and never known, 
haunted her with an intolerable agony, and 
passion, and remorse. If she had had less 
strength it would have crushed her; but 
she could not dare to let herself be crushed 
or paralyzed yet. 

As soon as there were signs of life in the 
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house she went downstairs to find the man- 
ager again. She had to wait for a little 
while, but presently he came to her, and 
now, at her report, his face assumed a new 
look. 

" I think,*' he said, " we had better send 
a messenger to the various places at which 
you understood Mr. Loudoun was to call 
yesterday. The only difficulty is that it is 
80 early yet that most houses will hardly be 
open." 

" But in an hour or so they will be open," 
Sydney answered. "Give us some tea 
quickly, and then Mrs. Walkinshaw and I 
will go ourselves." 

Helen started up from her short sleep 
presently. 

" Sydney, has he come ?" she cried. 

There had seemed to her a stir in the 
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room, but it was only the step of the waiter 
bringing in their breakfast. The eager mo- 
mentary hope in her voice made the other 
woman's heart quiver. The suggestion of 
a joy is more than misery can sometimes 
bear. 

The night had been so terrible in its mute 
compelling to inaction that it was a partial 
relief only to feel that it was ended ; at 
least they could do something now — they 
had not merely to sit still and face their 
fear. 

They left little Netty presently — a trifle 
fretful, and disposed to consider herself 
injured at so sudden a diminution of her 
own importance, yet frightened, too, and 
half ready to forget herself in sight of the 
misery in her mother's face, — and, accom- 
panied by an intelligent young man whom 
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the manager placed at their disposal, they 
drove in the first instance to the private 
house of Mr. Loudoun's man of business. 
Here they were detained some time, for 
Mr. Harley, when they arrived, was still in 
bed, and when he came to them at last, and 
heard their story, his grave face did not re- 
assure them. 

"Mr. Loudoun was with me at three 
o'clock yesterday," he said. " He was in 
my office for about half an hour, and 1 
made an appointment to see him again this 
morning at eleven. Only something very 
unforseen could have kept him from return- 
ing to you : there can be no doubt at all 
of that. Where were you proposing to go 
now? To Pickering's? What, the pub- 
lisher's ? I will go with you, then. Wher- 
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^ver you are certain that he meant to call 
we will make inquiries ; then, if we learn 
nothing, I will go to Scotland Yard." 

They drove to Piccadilly, and at Picker- 
ing's they heard that Mr. Loudoun had 
called soon after four o'clock, but he had 
only stayed a few minutes. He was on 
foot, one of the young men said who had 
opened the door for him, and when he 
got into the street he turned westward. 

"Yes, he was probably going on to Mr. 
Cope's," Sydney said. 

So then they drove to Mr. Cope's in 
Lowndes Place, but there they found that 
he had not been seen. Mr. Cope himself 
came to them. 

*' God bless me ! what can have become 
of him?" he exclaimed, when from Mr. 

r2 
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Harley he heard their errand. "Yes, I 
expected him : he had written to say he 
would come. I wanted to see him par- 
ticularly. He said he would be with nie 
between four and five. I thought, when he 
didn't come, that he had been detained 
down at his place, and hadn't come up to 
town at all ; but he was at Pickering's at 
four, you say, and — God bless my soul ! — 
has never been seen since ? Why, this is 
one of the strangest things I ever knew — 
this is alarming !" cried Mr, Cope, with a 
startled face that made the two women's 
hearts sink. 

" He may have gone somewhere else. 
What is the next place on your list ?" Mr* 
Harley asked. 

But the other places — and these were 
only houses or shops at which he might 
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jpossibly have called — unfortunately were all 
east of Piccadilly, and though they went to 
each of them, with a forlorn hope of pick- 
ing up some fragment of intelligence, they 
picked up none, for Mr. Loudoun had been 
nowhere seen. 

"Let me beg you to go back and rest 
now," Mr. Harley said to his companions at 
last. " For the moment you can do nothing 
more. Leave the matter for a little while 
in my hands. I will return to you as 
soon as I possibly can. Come, we mitst 
find him," he said, cheerfully. " Don't 
allow yourselves to lose hope. That is the 
one thing you must neither of you do. 
Depend upon it we shall get some news of 
him before the day ends." 

He urged them to go back to the hotel 
till they consented. 
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"You may trust me to do everything 
that can be done/' he assured them before 
they parted. 

" And you will come back and tell us ? 
For God's sake, come soon and tell us!''^ 
poor Helen implored. 

She was more broken down outwardly 
than Sydney was ; she was shaking and 
sobbing as^ at the end of their £ruitless ex- 
pedition, she went up the hotel stairs cling- 
ing to Sydney's arm. 

In their sitting-room they found poor 
little Netty, looking scared and pitiful, and 
Helen took her into her arms with a burst 
of tears. 

''Oh, my poor neglected Iambi" she 
said, and began passionately to caress the 
''neglected lamb," who indeed wore an 
aspect as if she were fully aware of the 
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weight of her claims to commiseration. 

"Have you not found Uncle Horace?" 
the child asked, looking into her mother's 
face with round, reproachful, frightened 
eyes — being conscious, no doubt, that she 
had suddenly become a person of almost 
no importance, and feeling divided in her 
mind between pity for herself in this 
changed condition and natural grief and 
terror at the strange thing that had hap- 
pened. " Have you heard noHiing of Uncle 
Horace?" And then Helen began to sob 
with a bitterness that Sydney could not 
bear. Sydney's own heart felt breaking, 
and the effect of the other's unrestrained 
grief was like the last blow that made 
endurance unendurable. 

She went after a few minutes out of the 
room, and lefb the other two alone. She 
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could not rest. She had not yet taken off 
her bonnet, and she went to Netty's maid 
with a sudden resolution, and said, 

" I am going out again. If Mrs. Walkin- 
shaw should make any inquiries for me, tell 
her that I have gone out for a little while ; 
but, unless she asks you, do not say any- 
thing." 

She had made up her mind suddenly 
that she would do in person what, though 
she had not courage to speak of it, she felt 
sure before long Mr. Harley must mean to 
do. She had said to herself, "He was 
last seen going west from Pickering's. If 
anything should have happened to him 
between Piccadilly and Lowndes Place, St. 
George's would be the nearest hospital, and 
they would take him there." 

She went out into the street, and got 
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into a cab. In a state of high-strung ex- 
citement that for the moment sustained her, 
and gave her an unnatural strength, she 
drove to Hyde Park Corner. The feeling 
within her was not hope, yet it was some- 
thing short of despair. During that quar- 
ter of an hour suffering seemed almost 
arrested, emotion even held in suspense. 
Trying to recall it afterwards, it seemed to 
her always that her one thought, her one 
overmastering desire, was to find her 
husband, alive or dead. 

She asked for the house-surgeon when 
she reached the hospital, and was at once 
admitted, and, after a very few minutes, a 
gentleman entered the room into which she 
had been shown, holding her card in his 
hand. He came forward quickly, almost 
as if he had expected her. 
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*' Mrs. Loudoun ?" he said, as he looked 
at her. And then, " You got my tele- 
gram ?" he almost instantly asked. 

She stared in his face with, for the mo- 
ment, a blank amazement ; then the sudden 
comprehension that she had found what she 
had come to seek made the blood rush with 
such violence to her heart that she turned 
giddy, and would have fallen, if the doctor 
had not taken her arm and put her on a 
seat. As soon as she could speak, she said, 
tremblingly, 

" 1 have had no telegram ; but — I am 
looking for my husband.'' 

"I telegraphed to you last night/' the 
doctor answered. "Yes — your husband is 
here. He met with a — rather a bad fall 
yesterday. You must not be too much 
alarmed. He will, I hope, recover* We 
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found letters in his pocket with his address 
upon them, and I sent a message to your 
house at once/' 

'^ But I was in town," she said. 

'* Ah I that might have been unlucky then,'^ 
he replied, ** if you had not so fortunately 
thought of coming here." 

He had given her a glass of water. After 
a few moments she said, 

^' I can understand now. Tell me what 
has happened to him." 

*'It was a fall from an omnibus," he 
answered. *'He was on the top of an 
omnibus^ and was getting down^ and his 
foot seems to have slipped, and he fell — on 
his head unluckily. He was unconscious all 
night, but we are not without hope now. 
During the last hour or two there has been 
some improvement — I may almost say a 
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<3ecided improvement. If you should feel 
Able to see him presently " 

*' Oh 1 I am able this moment," she cried, 
starting to her feet ; and, as he glanced at 
her a little doubtfully, she looked eagerly 
lind bravely in his face. "If you knew 
what these last twelve hours have been — ^" 
^he said, and then stopped. 

He nodded his head, and made no further 
answer, but, merely telling her to follow 
him, led her upstairs. After two or three 
minutes he stopped at a closed door, and, 
turning to her, 

" I haye been able to put him in a small 
room by himself," he said. " You will 
find everything very quiet here." And 
then, turning the handle, he went in, and, 
after a moment, signed to her to follow 
him. 
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On a narrow bed within the room Mr. 
Loudoun was lying, white and still, except 
that there came a little flutter to his eyelids 
as the doctor bent over him and put his 
hand upon his brow. It was scarcely three 
months ago yet since Sydney had stood by 
another sick-bed, much like this, and gazed 
at another face as motionless and deathly. 
With a pang so great that it almost broke 
her down, she thought of that, and of how 
that other sleep had gradually deepened 
into death. 

"Come and epeak to him/' the doctor 
said, in a low voice. 

She went forward and said his name. 
Her voice was broken at first, but when she 
said " Horace 1" a second time, his ear seem* 
ed as if it caught the familiar tone, and his 
eyes made an effort to open. 
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^'That's nght,** the doctor said; ''that's 
very good. Go nearer to him now, and let 
him feel you." 

And then she went nearer, and put her 
arms about him, and pressed her lips on 
his. 

She had been married to him for a year, 
and this was the first embrace that she had 
ever given him. In a great passion of love, 
and agony, and remorse, she clasped him 
and clung to him. 

" Oh, my dear I my dear !" she began to 
murmur, between her half sweet, half bitter 
kisses. 

She lifted up her face after a minute, and 
found that he was looking at her, but only, 
as it seemed to her, with a blank, bewilder- 
ed look. (It was little wonder, perhaps, 
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if he failed to recognize his wife in the 
woman who was giving him these passionate 
caresses.) 

"Never mind. You must not expect 
him to be himself for a long time," the 
doctor said, cheerfully. " I wanted to see 
if you could rouse him, but you know we 
must not try to force back consciousness too 
quickly. As far as you can do it, it will 
be a good thing to keep him aware of your 
presence, but don't do anything now to give 
a shock to him. Speak to him quietly, as 
much as you can in your ordinary tone, 
and don't let him see you cry. I think, 
if you would like to stay with him, Mrs. 
Loudoun, I shall be able to let you do 



so. 



**His sister is here with me," Sydney 
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said, quickly. " We all came to town to- 
gether. She is waiting at Charing Cross 
now — ^and she knows nothing." 

"Then you would like to send a mes- 
sage to her ?" he asked, 

" She will be very eager to see him. May 
she ?" 

" Certainly she may see him ; but — un- 
less he should become worse — I could 
hardly stretch our rules so far as to allow 
you both to remain with him. Tou have 
the first claim, of course." 

''Oh, I am grateful to you for saying 
that!" Sydney exclaimed, with her heart 
upon her lips, and a flush and a light in her 
face. 

He promised that he would send at once 
to Mrs. Walkinshaw, and she wrote her 
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message to. Hekn, and gave it to bitn; 
then, with a heart full of anguish, but 
yet, along with the anguish, of a great, 
irrepressible, joy, she took her seat by the 
bedside. 

One of the nurses came to her present- 
ly, and gave her a few directions what to 
do. 

" Ah, poor gentleman, I was sadly afraid 
at first that he would never come to him- 
self," she said. " I thought he was dead 
when they brought him in, that I did. 
But I believe you'll get him all right 
again now, ma'am. He's a deal better 
already, though he looks bad enough to 
you yet, I daresay. But if you had seen 
him last night you'd indeed be thankful 



now." 
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" I am thankful," Sydney only answered, 
almost below her breath. 

And then they left her, and she took 
her place by her husband's side. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TT was three days later, and Mr. Lou- 
doun was lying with eyes sometimes 
closed, sometimes half opening, dreamily fol- 
lowing the movements of Sydney's hands 
as she sat knitting by his bed. They were 
alone together, and every now and then 
she spoke to him. He was like a person 
half asleep^ but he seemed generally to 
understand her, and to be able to answer 
what she said. Her work perhaps was 
not much more than a pretence at occu- 
pation. She laid it down often, and let 

s2 
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one of her hands close over his ; she often 
sat looking at him till the half-conscious 
eyes met her own. 

He had never yet seemed quite certain 
who . she was, except for single moments. 
Once, with a great yearning to draw some 
sign of recognition from him, she had 
asked him timidly if he liked to have 
her there ; but his answer had only been 
a quiet " Yes," as if he had been merely 
replying" to some quite indifferent ques- 
tion. It gave her a pang for the mo- 
ment perhaps, and then she told herself 
that she was foolish to feel any pain. " I 
am as foolish," she said, "as a mother 
would be who expected recognition from 
her new-born child." 

Ought she not indeed to be satisfied 
when he was recovering, and when she 
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was with him? She had him to herself 
in a blessed sole possession, for which 
{though almost fearing that she was self- 
ish and ungenerous) she had already a 
hundred times thanked God. Poor Helen 
had been several times to see him, but now 
Helen had gone. 

" I would advise you to go/' the doctor 
had said to her the day before. •* Your pres- 
ence at Dover seems to be needed for your 
little girl, and here it is happily not needed 
now. I think you may have your mind at 
ease about Mr. Loudoun. If all goes well, 
in another week or two I trust he will be 
able to follow you. I would advise you 
decidedly not to delay your journey." 

So Helen had consulted with Sydney, 
and, in the end, had made up lier mind to 

go. 
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" I cannot help you, — and it is too dread- 
ful alone at that hotel/' she said. '^ Besides, 
I am unhappy about Netty. I am pulled 
two ways. If I could only stay and be 
with you, and let Netty go on to Dover with 
Bennett " 

" But they will not let you stay," Sydney 
interrupted. In her heart, she wanted 
earnestly to be left alone with her husband : 
her yearning to have him to herself had 
become a passion. 

" No — I know they won't let me," Helen 
said. "I have tried to come round that 
doctor twice, and I have failed each time. 
I know I must go. And — and you will be 
very happy — won't you ? — when my back is 

ft 

turned," she said, all at once, and looked 
into Sydney's face with a little sudden, 
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quivering laugh that made the other's face 
flush. 

This had happened yesterday, and now 
Sydney had her wish, and a week had 
begun for her that she knew, even day by 
day while it was passing, was the happiest 
week of all her life. Mr. Loudoun was 
only partly conscious at its commencement, 
but daily, almost as the hours went on, dhe 
saw the light of intelligence and of memory 
coming back more and more into his eyes. 
On the evening after Helen went, he, for 
the first time, stretched out his hand and 
laid it on her arm. There was a puzzled, 
inquiring look in his face. 

"Is it Sydney?" he said, doubtfully; 
and when she answered "Yes," he ex. 
claimed, " That's right 1" in a relieved, con- 
tented tone. 



ii 
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A little while afterwards he touched her 
again, and when she turned to him, 

I thought perhaps I was dreaming?" he 
said, questioningly. 

She put her hand over his, and enclosed 
it in a warm clasp. 

^'No, you are not dreaming, — but you 
have been ill," she said. 

** Ah, that is what ^puzzles me," he an- 
swered. " I can't remember " 

"You must not try to remember yet," 
she said. " I will tell you everything soon 
— as soon as you are strong enough." 

" And you- are not going away ?" he 
asked, hesitatingly. 

" Oh, no !" 

With a passionate gesture she lifted up his 
haqd to her lips and kissed it. As he felt her 



kiss he smiled and murmured something, and 
his fingers, which had lain passively in. her 
clasp, for a moment returned her pressure ; 
but after that his eyes closed, and then, for 
a long, time, she merely sat still watching 
him in her content as he dropped asleep 
again. 

After this he was always conscious that 
she was with him, and very soon he became 
well enough for her to talk to him, and 
even to ask her questions. 

"I fell down — did I not? How was 
it ?" he said to her one day. 

"Yes; you fell in getting "down from 
an omnibus at Knightsbridge," she an- 
swered. 

"I seem to remember . something about 
it; but I am very confused. There is one 
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thing I can't understand — '' in a puzzled 

way, 

** What, dear ?" 

" How in the world I got back here ?" 

"Do you know where 'here' is.?" she 
asked, with a little laugh* " I don't think 
you do. I believe you think this is the 
hotel at Charing Cross ?" 

**Is it — not?" hesitating. 

•'Oh, no; you have never been at 
Charing Cross again. This is a room in 
St. George's Hospital. They brought you 
srtraight here after your accident." 

'' Oh !" he said, and meditated on that 
information for a few seconds. Then, after 
a little pause, " And how did they let you 
know ?" he asked. 

" They could not let me know. I had 



to find out. Don't speak of that yet," she 
said. 

"You had to find out? My poor 
love I" 

" I will tell you about it presently, when 
you are better. I don't want to talk about 
it now/' 

" I can't remember when I saw you first," 
after another little silence. " Did you come 
soon ?" 

*' Not till you had been here for a night 
and part of a day. They found your ad- 
dress on some letters in your pocket, and 
telegraphed to tell me ; but of course I 
never got the telegram. Mrs. Grant did 
not open it, and only sent it on by post to 
Dover." 

" I can't follow that quite rightly." 
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"No; but dont try. You will under- 
stand it all soon." 

^'I understand that you are with me 
now — and that is about all I care to 
know." 

But in another day or two he began to 
ask more questions. He was stronger then, 
and all sorts of inquiries rose to his 
lips. 

"What did you think that night?" he 
asked. " How long did you sit up for me, 
Sydney ?" 

•"How long?" she repeated, quickly. 
^'Do you think that we went to bed at 

all r 

" You sat up all night ?" he exclaimed. 
^* My two dear women ! Then you were 
really frightened ? You should have gone 
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to bed, and you would have been spared 
your pain. But how did it go after^ 
wards ?" 

" We went to Mr. Harley early in the 
morning, and we found that you had been 
with him, and to Pickering s ; but we could 
learn nothing more. I knew that you had 
meant to call in Lowndes Place ; but we 
found that you had never reached it, and 

then I thought " But she paused here,' 

her voice beginning to shake. 

" My poor Sydney 1" he said, tenderly. 
" What a trouble I have been to you !" 
And then, after a minute, '' And so at last 
you sent to make inquiries here ?" 

"I came. I couldn't bear to speak to 
anyone." 

"You should not have come yourself. 
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my darling. You might have found me 
dead." 

"I know that," with a choke in her 
voice. " But — my heart was breaking." 

" You had all this to bear, and I never 
knew it, Sydney 1" 

*'0h, I ought not to speak of it. As 
soon as I saw you, it did not matter. You 
were better even then, you know. The 
very worst was past." 

'*And then you stayed with me?" 

" Yes." 

"And you have stayed with me ever 
since ?" 

He was silent for a moment or two, and 
then he put his hand on hers. 

" My dearest," he said, *' you have been 
very good to me." 
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" Do you not think I have been glad to 
be with you ?" she replied. 

But the next moment she rose hastily up, 
for the tears had suddenly started to her 
eyes, and she was still too shy of him to let 
him see them. 

Slowly but certainly as these days passed 
on the happy knowledge began to fill 
Sydney's heart that, out of the bitterness of 
the past, and out of the misery she had 
suffered, there had come to her at last the 
sweetest thing that her life had ever known.. 
Her husband was better, but he was still 
entirely dependent on her; she was feet, 
and hands, and eyes, and everything to him. 
For the first time she was learning what it 
was to give herself up altogether to another 
human being. — to live utterly in some one 
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else's life, and the joy of this new experi- 
ence to her was like a revelation. Day by 
day she was brightening into a sweeter, and 
gladder, and deeper-hearted woman than 
she had ever been before, even through all 
the happy years that she had lived before 
she became Mr. Loudoun's wife. 

It was as if everything was beginning 
afresh for her ; in the sunshine of her new 
gladness whatever had been hard to her to 
bear before seemed as if it could never more 
become hard. There were some things in 
the past months that she did not understand 
still — about which she sometimes, when she 
looked back on them, felt half tempted to 
ask him ; but yet she let the happy days 
pass on and never asked him. She had 
become too content to do it. Gradually, 
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without either inquiries or explanations, she 
took her natural place beside him — the 
place that ought to have been hers long ago 
— for which she had cared so little when she 
might have had it at the first. For a little 
while she was shv with him, and then even 
her shyness almost passed away. After 
having been tossed for many months upon 
troubled waters, the poor thing felt at last 
that she had reached her true home — the 
only haven where she longed to be. 

There ^uas only one evening, and that to- 
wards the close of his illness, when she 
spoke two or three words to him about the 
time that was gone. They had been talk- 
ing lightly together. He had been telling 
her that she tyrannized over him. 

" It is for your good," she answered. 

VOL. ni. T 
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" You are like all women," he declared. 
" You are an autocrat in your heart. You 
love to rule, even when you can only get a 
room for your kingdom, and a single, help- 
less human being for your subject. Sydney^ 
when I get you home again, I shall have to 
reduce you to order." 

" Do you think that will be very hard to 
do ?" she asked. " I rule you a little now 
because you have been ill, but when we go 

home " She looked into his face, and 

suddenly a little quiver came upoiu her lips. 
" Oh, I wish we were going home now !'* 
she cried^ all at once. 

"Do you care about it?" he asked. 
He had his hand upon her hair : he began 
softly to stroke it. 

•'I have thrown away a year of my 
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life with you," she said, almost below her 
breath. 

"Well — do you care about that?" he 
repeated. 

And then the colour sprang suddenly 
and hotly to her face. 

" I know you may well ask me — T know 
you may well doubt it," she began, pain- 
fully, to say. " I have been so bad a wife 
to you " 

"That is strong language," he inter- 
posed. 

"It is not too strong," sadly. "I set 
mj'^self against you. I could not love 
you." 

"You did not certainly," he readily 
assented. 

"All those first months you were so 

t2 
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good to me, and I ^" She stopped a 

momeDt, and suddenly enclosed his hand 
in both of hers with an almost childish 
action, as if to bind him fast to her before 
she spoke the next words. " And I would 
have gone away from you, if I could!" 

"I thoroughly believe you would," he 
said. 

And then there was a little pause, till he 
broke it with a brief inquiry. 

''And now ?" he asked. 

They looked at one another. His face 
perhaps had a certain triumph in it ; it 
was full of tenderness, but mingled with 
the tenderness there was also a little half- 
hidden laughter. She hesitated for a mo- 
ment: her eyes had a touch in them of 
doubt. 

"Have I made you change?" she said, 
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suddenly, half aloud. " Do you care less 
now — less than you did once ?" 

" For yoUf do you mean ?" he asked. 
"Care for you less, before I have ever 
known what it was to win you ?" 

" But you won me months ago," she said, 
shyly. 

" If I did, you never told me." 

**No," — hesitating — "I was afraid. I 
thought " 

And then a pause. 

" What did you think ?" 

"You had Helen," with a little sigh, 
" and I thought you did not want 
me. 

"Then Helen was right;" suddenly, with 
a quick laugh. 

"Right in what?" pricking up her ears 
alertly. 
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'^ In what she said about you from the 
first." 

" What did she say ?" nervously. 

"That I started with you at the begin- 
ning in the wrong way. That I should 
never get you to care about me until I 
made you afraid that I was giving you 
up. 

A little silence ; then rather an indignant 
exclamation. 

" So Helen told you that ? Helen some- 
times makes mistakes I" 

" No doubt she does — very often. Only, 
in this particular instance, was there really 
a blunder, Sydney ? Point it out to me, 
if there was. For my own part, I had 
been strongly disposed of late to think that 
she was in the right." 
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And then Sydney sought for a few mo- 
ments for an answer, but failed to find 
one; and so, flushing a little, she gave 
rather a deprecating look into her hus- 
band's face, and — held her peace. 



THE END. 
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famous castle in his own picturesque, bright, and vigorous way."— 2)aily Td^jrapK 

** Mr. Hepworth Dixon has found a congenial subject in 'Boyal Windsor.' Un- 
der the sanction of the Queen, he has enjoyed exceptional opportunitieB of most 
searching and complete investigation of the Boyal House and every other part of 
Windsor Castle, in and out, above ground and below ground."— J!>a% Neun, 

VOLS. m. AND IV. OF KOYAL WINDSOR. By 

W. Hepwokth Dixon. Second Edition. Demy 8yo. dOa. Com- 
pleting the Work. 
CONTENTS OF VOLS. m. AND IV.— St George's Hall, The Tudor Tower, A 
Windsor Cymedy, The Secret Boom, Treaties of Windsor, The Private Stair, 
Disgrading a Knight, In a King's House, The Maiden's Tower, Black Days, 
The Virgin Bride, Elegy on Windsor, Fair Geraldine, Course of Song, AWind- 
sor Gospeller, Windsor Martyrs, A Boyal Beference, Hatchment Down, The 
People's Friend, St George's Enemy, Lady Elizabeth's Grace, Queen Mary, 
Grand Master of St George, Deane^ and Dean, Sister Temperance, Eliza- 
beth's Lovers, Dudley Constable, The Schoolmaster, Peace, Proclaimed, 
Shakespere's Windsor, The Two Shakesperes, The Merry Wives, Good Queen 
Bess, House of Stuart, The Little Park, The Queen's Court The King's 
Knights, Spurious Peace, King Christian, A Catholic Dean, Apostasy, Expul- 
sion, Forest Bights, Book of Sports, Windsor Cross, In the Forest, Windsor 
Seized, IJnder the Keep, At Bay, Feudal Church, Boundheads, Cavalier 
Prisoners, The New Model, Last Days of Boyalty, Saints in Council, Chang- 
ing Sides, Bagshot Lodge, Cutting Down, Windsor Uncrowned, A " Merry '* 
Casar, Windsor Catholic, The Catastrophe, Domestic Life, Homa 
*' Beaders of all classes will feel a genuine regret to think that these Tolnmet 
contain the last of Mr. Dixon's vivid and lively sketches of English history. Hla 
hand retained its cunning to the last, and these volumes show an increase in force 
and dignity."— il<A«mi?»m. 

"Mr. Dixon's is the picturesque way of writing history. Scene after ecene is 
brought before us in the most effective way. Hu book iii not only pleMMiat read- 
ing, but full of information."— 6'h|i'Ai6 
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CONVERSATIONS with Distinguished Persons 

daring the Second Empire, from 1860 to 1868. By the Late 
Nassau W. Siniob. Edited by his Daughter, M. 0. M. Simpson. 
2 vols. 8vo. 80s. 

Among other personi whose oonTersatlons are giyen in these Tolnmes are :— Prince 
Napoleon; the Dab de Broglie; the Marqalses Ohambmn, Laateyrle, P&lla- 
Ticmi, Vogntf ; Marshal Bandon ; Counts Arrivabene, Olrooort, Ooroelle, Ker- 
goriay, Montalembert, B^mnsat, ZamoyskI ; Generals Ghangamier, F^ntflon, 
Trochn; Lords Cowley and Clyde; Messieurs Ampere* Beaumont, Chambol, 
Chevalier, Cousin, Dayton, Drouyn de Lhuys, DuohAtel, Dufaure, Dumon, 
Duvergier de Hauranne, Guizot, Lamartine, Lomtfnie, Lavergne, Lanjuinais, 
Maury, Maroohetti, MassoxL Mdrim^ OdLllon Barrot, Pelletan, Pletri, Btfnan, 
St Hilalre, Slidell, Thiers, De Witt; Mesdames Ciroonrt, Comu, Mohl, fta 
"Mr. Senior's * Conversations with M. Thiers, M. Gnlzot,' fto., published about a 
year and a half ago, were the most interesting volumes of the series which had 
appeared up to that time, and these new * Conversations ' are hardly, if at all, less 
welcome and important A large part of this delightful book is made up of studies 
by various critics, from divers points of view, of the character of Louis Napoleon, 
and of more or less vivid and accurate explanations of his tortuous policy. The 
work contains a few extremely interesting reports of conversations with M Thiers. 
There are some valuable reminiscences of Lamartine, and among men of a some- 
what later day, of Prince Napoleon, Drouyn de Lhuys, Montalembert, Victor 
Cousin, BAian, and the Chevaliers.'*— iitAaiorKfii. 

" It is impossible to do justice to these ' Conversations * In a brief notice, so we 
must be content to refer our readers to volumes which, wherever they are opened, 
will be found pregnant with interast"— TVke Times. 

" Many readers may prefer the dramatic or literary merit of Mr. Senior's * Con- 
versations ' to their historical hiterest but it is impossible to Insert extracts of such 
length as to represent the spirit, the finish, and the variety of a book which is 
throughout entertaining and instructive."— .Saturday Reoiew. 

CONVERSATIONS with M. Thiers, M. Guizot, 

and other Distinguished Persons, during the Second Empire. By 
the Late Nassau W. Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. 0. M. 
Simpson. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 80s. 

Among other persons whose conversations are recorded in these volumes are:— 
King Leopold; the Due de Broglie: Lord Cowley; Counts Arrivabene, Cor- 
ceUe, Daru, Flahanlt, Kergolay, Montalembert; Generals Lamorid^re and 
Ohrzanowski; Sir Henry fillis; Messieurs Ampere, Beaumont, Blanchard, 
Bouffet, Auguste Chevalier, Victor Cousin, De Witt, DuchAtel, Ducpetiauz, 
Dumon, Dussard, Duvergier de Hauranne, L^on Faucher, Fr^re-Orbau, Grim- 
blot, (Guizot, Lafltte, Labaume, Lamartine, Lanjuinais, Mallac, Manin, M^rim^e, 
Mignet Jules Mohl, Montanelli, Odillon-Barrot, Qudtelet, jElidmusat, Bogier, 
Bivet, Bossini, Horace Say, Thiers, Trouvtf-Ohauvel, ViUemain, Wolowski; 
Mesdames Clroourt, Comu, Blstori, fta 
"This new series of Mr. Senior's * Conversations* has been for some years past 
known in manuscript to his more intimate friends, and it has always been felt that 
no former series would prove more valuable or important Mr. Senior had a social 
position which gave him admission into the best literary and political circles of 
Paris. He was a cultivated and sensible man, who knew how to take full advan- 
tage of such an opening. And above all, he had by long practice so trained his 
memory as to enable it to recall all the substance, and often the words, of the long 
conversationB which he was always holding. These conversations he wrote down 
with a surprising accuracy, and then handed the manuscript to his friends, that 
they might correct or modify his report of what they had said. This book thus 
contains the opinions of eminent men given in the freedom of conversation, and 
afterwards carefully revised. Of their value there cannot be a question. The book 
is one of permanent historical interest There is scarcely a page without some 
memorable statement by some memorable man. Politics and society and literature 
—the three great interests that make up life — are all discussed in turn, and there is 
no dlBOOBSion which is unproductive of weighty thought or striking fact**— iKAentHum. 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHAEINE 

OF ARAGON edcI ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hbpwokth Ddccn. 
Second Edition. Vols. 1^2. Demy Svo. SOs. 

"In two handsome yolmnes Mr. Dixon here gives ns the first instalment of a 
new bistorioal work on a most attractive subject The book is tn many respects a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Dizon*s powers. It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
is one which will sustain the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and presents tn 
a very striking light some of the most recent cUscoveries in English history."— 
At?»enmum. 

" In these volumes the author exhibits in a signal manner his special powers 
and finest endowments. It is obvious that the historian has been at especiu pains 
to justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prise an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight" — Morning PosL 

" The thanJcB of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, * History of two Queens.* The book is a valuable 
contribution to English history."— Z>ai2y News. 

VOLS. in. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OP ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hbpwobth Dblon. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Price SOs. 
Completing the Work. 

" These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's * History of two Queens * wOl be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readers. Whilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque style. The work should 
be found in every library."— PmC 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvaiua. By W. Hefwokth Dixon. A NewLibhabt Edihon 

1 vol. demy Svo, with Portrait. 12b. 

" Mr. Dixon's * William Penn * is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who wiU thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and inatructive memoir of 
one of title worthies of England."— ^^rom^wr. 

VOLS. m. & IV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition. Demy 8to. SOs. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepwoeth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8to, with Coloured Illnstrations. 308. 
"Mr. Dixon's hook will be certain not only to interest but to please its reader» 
and it deserves to do sa It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect"— iSorfurday Beiriew. 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 vol. demy 8to. ISs. 
"A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social^ political, and ecclesiastical qoestionB, and, like all 
Xr. Dixon's books, is eminently readable."— 2>ai/y New$. 
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PLAYS, PLAYERS, AND PLAYHOUSES, AT 

HOME AND ABROAD ; With Anecdotes of the Dbaica and the 
Stage. By Lord William Ptit Lennox. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2 la. 

'* Lord William Lennox's gossiping volomes will be read with great interest 
They embrace notes conoemlng Peg Wofflngton, Mrs. Jordan, Q. F. Cooke, the 
Infant Bosclns, T. P. Oooke, Mrs. Honey, Borneo Goates, Alfred Bnnn, the Eem- 
bles, Edmnnd Eean, Liston, Braham, Yonng, Qrimaldl, Mrs. Billington, Morton, 
Golman, Planch^, Sheridan Enowles, Theodore Hook, Mark Lemon, Palgrave 
Simpson, Byron, Bamand, Arthur GeoU Toole, Gomey Grain, Irving, and many 
others. A vast amount of curious information and anecdote has been gathered 
together in these pleasant, readable volumeB.''— Sunday Timet. 

" These volumes are full of good stories and anecdotes, told with remarkable 
spirit, and will be a treasure to playgoers." — Oraphic 

^' The lover of the stage will find a host of interesting and amusing passages, 
let him dip into these volumes wherever he will"— fra 

TALES OF OUR GREAT FAMILIES. -Second 

Series, By Edwabd Walfobd, M.A. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 
Contents: — The Old Countess of Desmond, The Edgcnmbes of Edgonmbe and 
Cothele, The Lynches of Galway, A Cadet of the Plantagenets, The Proud 
Duke of Somerset, Lady Kilsyth, The Dalzells of Camwath, The Ladies of 
. Llangollen, The Foxes, The Stuarts of Traquair, Belted Will Howard, An 
Episode in the House of Dundonald, The Ducal House of Hamilton, The 
Chief of Dundas, The Duke of Chandos and Princely Canons, The Spencers 
and Comptons, All the Howards, The Lockharts of Lee, A Qhost Story in the 
Noble House of Beresf ord, A Tragedy in Pall Mall, An Eccentric Bussell, The 
Lady of Lathom House, Two Boyal Marriages in the Last Century, The 
Boyles, The Merry Duke of Montagu, The Bomance of the Earldom of Hun- 
tingdon, Lady Hester Stanhope, The Countess of Nlthsdale, The Bomance of 
the Earldom of Mar, Margaret Duchess of Newcastle, Lord Northington, The 
Cutlers of Wentworth, The Earldom of Bridgewater, The Carews of Bedding- 
ton, A Chapter on the Peerage, The Eirkpatricks of Closebum, The Cliffords 
Earls of Cumberland, The Homes of Polwarth. The Ducal House of Bedford, 
Tragedies of the House of Innes, The Duoal House of Lelnster, The Boyal 
House of Stuart, The Great Douglas Case, The Badoliffes of Derwentwater, 
The Bise of the House of Hardwicke, Field-Marshal Keith. 
" The social rank of the persons whose liyes and characters are delineated in 
this work and the inherent romance of the stories it embodies will ensure it a 
widespread popularity. Many of the papers possess an engrossing and popular 
interest, while all of them may be read with pleasure and protLV— Examiner. 

DIAEY OF A TOUR IN SWEDEN, NORWAY, 

AND RUSSIA, IN 1827. By The Mabghionbss of Wbbtminbteb. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. 158. 

" A bright and lively record. So pleasantly are the letters written which Lady 
Westminster sent home, that her book is most agreeable; and it has this special 
merit, that it brings clearly before us a number of the great people of former 
days, royal and imperial personages, whose intimate acquaintance the traveller's 
rank enabled her to make." — At?unoeum. 

** A very agreeable and instructive voluma" — Saturday Review. 

"A highly instructive book of interesting travel, replete with graphic sketches 
of social life and scenery, abounding with entertaining anecdotes.*'^C(M«rt Journal. 

HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE; Sketches 

of Travel in Champagne, FRANCHB-OoarrB, the Jura, the Valley of 
the DouBS, &o. By M. Bbtham-Edwabdb. 8vo. Illustrations. 15s. 
" Miss Edwards* present volume, written in the same pleasant style as that which 
described her wanderings in Western France, is so much the more to be recom- 
mended that its contents are fresher and more noyoVSaturday Review. 

" Beaders of this work wUl find plenty of fresh information about some of the 
most delightful parts of France. The descriptions of scenery are as graphic as tha 
sketches of character are lifelike."— O'to&e. 
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THE VILLAGE OF PALACES ; or, Chronicles of 

Chelsea. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estbanob. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21b. 

*' Mr. L'Estrange baa much to tell of the Tarioua public institntions aBsociated 
witb Cbelaea. Altogether bis Yolnmes show some out-of-the-way research, and 
are written in a lively and gossipping style." — 7^ Times. 

*' These volumes are pleasantly written and fairly interesting.'*— iKAetuBtim. 

**Mr. L'Entrange tells us much that is interesting about Chelsea. We take 
leave of this most charming book with a hearty recommendation of it to our 
readers."— <Spectotor. 

" One of the best gossiping topographies since Leigh Hunt's *01d Court Suburb.* 
So many persons of note have liyed in Chelsea that a book far less carefully com- 
piled than this has been could not fail to be amusing." — Jkuly Tdegraph. 

*'• This is a work of light antiquarian, biographical, and historical gossip. Mr. 
L'Estrange is inspired by interest in his subject" — Daily New*. 

"Eyery inhabitant of Chelsea will welcome this remarkably interesting work. 
It sheds a flood of light upon the past; and, while avoiding the heaviness of 
most antiquarian works, gives, in the form of a popular and amusing sketch, a 
complete history of this * Village of Palaces.' " — CAebea Nam. 

AN ACTOR ABROAD; or, Gossip, Dramatic, 

Nabkattve, Aia> DESCEiFnYE: From the Recollections of an 
Actor in Australia, New Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Central America, and New York. By Edmukd 
Leathes. Demy 8vo. 15b. 
"*An Actor Abroad* is a bright and pleasant volume— an eminently readable 
book. Mr. Leathes has the great merit of being never dulL He has the power of 
telling a story clearly and pointedly.'* — Saturday Review. 

*' A readable, gossipping, agreeable record of the chances and changes of an 
actor's career in far distant liuads. Many of the sketches of character display con- 
siderable literary skill"— ^ro. 

** A very readable book. It is a combination of the experiences of the voyager 
with those of the artist"— iiccktony. 

THE YOUTH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. Edited, 

from the French of L. Wieseneb, by Chabloitb M. Tonob, Author 
of " The Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2 Is. 
"M. Wiesener is to be complimented on the completeness, accuracy, and re- 
search shown in this work. H^ has drawn largely on the French Archives, the 
Public Becord Office, and British Museum, for information contained in original 
documents, to some of which notice is directed for the first time. M. Wiesener's 
work is well worth translating, for it is most interesting as showing the education 
and circumstsjices which tended to form the character of that extraordinary 
queen. Miss Yonge appears to have snccessfuUy accomplished the task which she 
has undertaken."— iiM«yuetif7i. 

EORAIMA AND BRITISH GUIANA, with a 

Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and the Spanish Main. By 
J. W. Boddam-Whetham. 8vo. With Map and Qlustrations. 15s. 

"The author has succeeded in producing an interesting and readable book of 
travels. His remarks on every-day life in the tropics, his notes on the geography 
and natural history of the countries he visited, and, above all, his vivid descrip- 
tions of scenery, combine to form a record of adventure which in attractiveness it 
will not be easy to surpass." — AUienoetan. 

** Mr. Whetham writes with Vigour, and describes the life in the forests and on 
the rivers and prairies of South America with a picturesqneness and freshness of 
interest not inferior to that of the late Mr. Waterton's immortal wanderings. Mr. 
Whetham traveUed in portions of Guiana little known, meeting with many adven- 
tures, seeing many strange sights, and taking notes which have furnished matter 
for a book of fascinating interest."— Z>ai7y Neut. 
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BOUND THE WORLD IN SIX MONTHS. By 

LiEUT.-OoLONSL E. S. Bbidobb, Grenadier Guards. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 

*' The author may be oongratnlated on his soooees, for his pages are light and 
pleaaant The yolnme will be found both amusing and usefuL^*— ilMawsum. 

»* Oolonel Bridges' book has the merit of being lively and readable. Hia adyice 
to future trayellers may be found serYioeableL*'-~/*a;< Mall Oatette. 

A LEGACY : Being the Life and Remains of John 

Mabtin, Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the 

Author of ^^ John Halifax." 2 yoIb. crown 8vo. With Portrait. 2l8. 

** A remarkable book. It records the life, work, aspirations, and death of a 

schoolmaster and poet, of lowly birth but ambitious souL His writings brim with 

viyid thought, touches of poetic sentiment, and trenchant criticism of men and 

books, expressed in scholarly language."— (Tuordian. 

"Mra Oraik has related a beautiful and pathetic story— a story of faith and 
courage on the part of a young and gifted msn, who might under other circumstances 
have won a place in literature. The story is one worth reading."— Pcrfl Mall Oatttt*. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; wif H Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By Hi8 Wife. 

2 vols, large post 8vo, with Portrait. 24a. 
**This life of Mosoneles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
179i, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that aU the portions of Mosche- 
les* diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Ozeniy, 
Spontinl, Bossini, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Gherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J B. Cramer, dementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Kalk- 
brenner, Elesewetter, 0. Elingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Perslani, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Berlot, Ernst, DonaellJjOinti- 
Damoreau, Onelard, Boohsa, Laporte, Carles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. wood), 
Schrtfder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioi, Velluti, 0. Yoxmg, Balfe, Bnkham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollectiona It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
oheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the * Music of the 
Future * and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
Btein, Dr. von Billow, Litolff, ftc, whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of our native artists ; Sir S. 
Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Ooddard, Mr. J. Bamett, Mr. Hullah, Mr. A. Sul- 
livan, Ac. The volumes are full of amusing anecdotes."— ii<A«MNmk 

HISTORIC CHATEAUX: Blois, Fontainebleau, 

YnfOBNivKg. By Lord Laminqton. 1 vol. 8yo. ISs, 
"A very interesting volume."— TVmca 
** A lively and agreeable book, full of action and colour.**— ii<A«njBum. 

CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By Lord 

WiLLUM Pitt Lennox. Second Series, 2 yolomes demy 8yo. SOs. 
"This new series of Lord William Lennox's reminiscences is fully as entertain- 
ing as the preceding one. Lord William makes good use of an exc^ent memory, 
and he writes easily and pleasantly.'*— /*a« Mall OautU. 

COACHING ; With Anecdotes of the Road. By 

Lord William Pitt Lennox. Dedicated to His Grace the 
Duke of Beaufort, K.G., President, and the Members of 
the Coaching Club. 1 vol. demy Svo. 15s. 

** Lord William's book is genial, discursive, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
author's personal recollections for some lively stories, and pleasant sketches of 
some of we more famous dragsmen. Altogether his volume, with the variety of 
its contents, will be found pleasant reading."— Pall MoXl Oagette, 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to Thb Qtjbbn. 
Fourth Edition. 1 vol. small 4to, 5b. bonnd. 

^'These letters, the work of a pnre and devoat spirit, deserve to find many 
readers. They are greatly .saperior to the average of what is called religiona 
literatnra" — Athenmum. 

**The writer of the tenderly-coneeived letters in this Toltime was Mrs. Jolioa 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout submissiveness 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice; but in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed sjod circu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fsil 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, '£. H. P.\ gives a very faithful outline of the life."— BHtuA 
Quarterly Bevieu. 

" This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to Thk Qubkn, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the affiicted we have never examined.'*— /SftoiKftirdL 

A YOUNG SQUIRE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY, from the Papers of Ghbibtopheb Jeaffbeson, of Dul- 

lingham House, Cambridgeshire. Edited by John Cobdt Jsatfke- 

SON, Author of "A Book about Doctors," Ac. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

" Two agreeable and important volumes. They deserve to be placed on library 

shelves with Pepys, Evelyn, and Beresby." — Ifotes and Queria. 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Abnold, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. SOs. 
" This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and abia"— /oAn BvU. 

LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including His Correspondence. By His Qrandson, Sfkngeb Wal- 
POLE. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait. 80b. 
*' This biography will take rank, as a faithful reflection of the statesman and 
his period, as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completenesa"— /*(»<. 

THE SEA OF MOUNTAINS : An Account op 

Lord Duffebin^b Toub thbouoh British Columbia in 1876. By 

MoLTNBUX St. John. 2 vols. With Portrait of Lord Duflferin. 2l8. 

*'Mr. St John has given us in these pages a record of all that was seen and done 

in a very succeBsful visit His book is instructive, and it should be interesting to 

the general reader." — Tima. 

** Mr. St John is a shrewd and lively writer. The reader will find ample variety 
in Ma book, which is well worth perusal."— PaU Mall Oatette. 

THE THEATRE FRANCAIS IN THE REIGN 

OF LOUIS XV. By Loed Lamington. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15b. 
" A most valuable contribution to dramatic literatuia All members of the pro- 
fession should read it" — Morning Post. 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Eoyal Navy, 

late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, crown Svo. 21s. 
*' A more genial, pleasant, wholesome book we have not often read."— vSfkHKfairdL 
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LONDONIANA. By Edward Walford, M.A., 

Author of " The County Families," &o. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 
" A highly interesting and entertaining book. It bristles with anecdotes and 
amusing sketches." — Court Journal. 

MEMOIRS OF GEORGIANA, LADY CHATTER- 

TON; With some Passages from her Diary. By E. HEiosAaB 
DERma. 1 ToL demy 8to. 15s. 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH HUMOUR. By the 

Rev. A. O. L'EsnuNSB. 2 vols, crown 8to. 21s. 

ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. Bod- 

dam-Whetham. 8yo. With Illustrations. 158. 

A MAN OF OTHER DAYS : Eecollections of the 

Mabquib db Beaubegabd. Edited, fr^m the French, by Chablotib 
M. Yonob, Author of " The Heir of Kedclyfife," &c. 2 vols. 2l8. 

MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

GuTHBiB. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With niustrationa. 21b. 

RECOLLECTIONS of COLONEL DE GONNE- 

VILLE. Edited from the French by Charlotte M. Tonoe, 
Author of the *^ Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT " YTENE." 
By W. J. C. MOENB, R.V.Y.O. 1 vol. 8vo. With Blustrations. 15s. 

MY LIFE, FROM 1815 TO 1849. By Charles Loftus, 

formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 
Author of ** My Youth by Sea and Land." 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. O. 

Jeaftbebon. 2 vols. 8vo. 80s. 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Every-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Haryet, of Ickwell-Bury. 2nd Edition, 8vo. 158. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. Bv J. W. Boddam- 

Whethau. 1 Tol. demy 8to, with 8 lUustratioiis. 15b. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mbb. Habyet, of IckweU-Bury. 8vo. Second Edition. 158. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEOK IH. Cheaper Edition, in 1 toL 6s. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. ByliADTGuEMBimNADAyiiM. 2nd Edition. 2\. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of '* The Ladye Shakerley." 1 vol. 7s. 6d. bound. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



HARRY JOSOELYN. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 

of ** Chronicles of Carlingford/* &c. 3 vols. 

SYDNEY. By Georgiana M. Craik, Author of 

" Dorcas," " Anne Warwick," &c. 8 vols. 

BESIDE THE RIVER. By Mrs. Macquoid, Author 

of « Patty," ♦» In the Sweet Spring Time," Ac. 3 vols. 

LOVE-KNOTS. By the Author of "Ursula's Love 

Story," &G. 3 vols. 

MISSING I By Mary Cecil Hay, Author of " Old 

Myddelton's Money," &c. 3 vols. 
" MiB8 Hay has pat some of her beet work into these volnmes.*'— >9tin<2tiy Tima. 

HER DESERTS. By Mrs. Alexander Eraser, 

Author of " Guardian and Lover,^' &c. 3 vols. 

" * Her Deserts * is a striking novel, which cannot f aU to engross all readers, and 
will probably be one of the most attractive of its author's works.*'— i/ionNn^ Pott 

" A powerful book It is of a decidedly sensational character, and yet there is 
plenty of ttie pleasanter side of life throughout the story. Beautiful, passionate 
Gina takes a aistinct place amid the heroines of fiction."— iSundoy Timet. 

BERYL FORTESCUE. By Lady Duffus Hardy, 

Author of ** Madge," &c. 8 vols. 

" This story can be read with unusual interest"— ^^ James's Oaxette. 

" An extremely interesting and original story, which it is almost impossible to 
lay down before completion." — Post. 

** This story is fresn, unconventional, and of unusual interest It Is emphatic- 
ally a novelty in novels, and ought to be a great sacceBS."-^tin<2ti|r Timu. 

IDONEA. By Anne Beale, Author of "Fay 

Arlington," Ac. 3 vols. 

** A story of no common order, well worth reading.*'— ^timfoy Tima. 

"A refined and pleasant novel. A more comprehensive, well-balanced, and 
original plot has rarely been invented.'* — Messenger. 

*' Miss Scale's novel cannot fail to be attractive to the reader. The plot is inter- 
esting, and the characters are well delineated.'*— CVwrt JaumaL 

FIXED AS FATE. By Mrs. HousTOUN, Author of 

** Recommended to Mercy," ic. 3 vols. 

" Mrs. Houstoun writes in a pleasant and agreeable vein. We have been much 
interested in her Btory."— Academy. 

''This novel is likely to be popular. Its characters are sketched with much 
ability, showing great power and deep study of human nature. It cannot fail to 
add to the reputation of the author."— iSimciciy Times. 

JEANNETTE. By Mary C. Rowsell, Author of 

" Love Loyal," Ac. 8 vols. 

" ' Jeannette * is a love-story replete with deep interest and admirably told, which 
engrosses the attention to the last page."— Cotirt Journal. 

"Not the least of the many charms of this fresh, wholesome tale is the simple 
English in which It is told."— ITAtteAaJJ Revieu. 

LITTLE PANSY. By Mrs. Randolph, Author of 

" Gentianella," &c. 3 vols. 
'* This novel is sure to be popular. It is a most amusing story. Little Pansy ia 
a charming oreature.*'-><Srunday Times, 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



HIS LITTLE MOTHER, and Other Tales and 

Sketches. By the Author of "John Haijfaz." 1 voL 10a. Cd. 
** This is an interesting book, written in a pleasant manner, and foil of shrewd, 
observation and kindly feeling. It is a book that wiU be read with interest, and 
that cannot be lightly forgotten.'*— A<. Janua's OautU, 

STRICTLY TIED UP. By the Right Hon. A. J. B. 

Bebxbfobd Hofb, M.P. Second Edition. 8 vols. 

**A clever storj. In * Strictly Tied Up' we have vigorous sketches of life in 
Tery different circmnstances and conditiona We have the incisive portraltare of 
character that shows varied knowledge of mankind. We have a novel, besides, 
which may be read with profit as well as pleasure, for the author deals occasion- 
ally with burning topics of the day ; and nowhere do we more appreciate Mr. 
Beresf ord Hope's peculiar humour ^an in some of his pictures of Irish society at the 
point of contact between the Gelt and the Celtioized Saxon.**— 7^ Tima^ March 17. 

** * Strictly Tied Up ' is entertaining. It is in every sense a novel conceived in a 
light and happy vein."— iitAeiMnim. 

" * Strictly Tied Up ' is a veiy cleverly oonstmoted novel, as amusing as it is in- 
genious."— iSt /omei « Oat^U, 

DIMPLETHORPE. By the Author of « St. Olave's," 

&0. 3 Tols. 

"*IMmplethorpe' is a well-written, ingenious, agreeable, and interesting story. 
The characters are naturally drawn."— <St. Jame$"i GcuetU. 

" For quiet humour, careful observation, and cultivated style, * Dimplethorpe ' i» 
equal to any of the author's previous worka"— /oAn BulL 

GERALDINE AND HER SUITORS. By Mrs. 

SmpsoN, Author of " Winnie's History," &c. 3 vols. 
"A bright, well written no^eV'—apectator. 

"This book is both pleasing to read and pleasing to remember."— Po^J Mall. 
"A delightful novel It is cheerful and wholesome in tone, and the interest is 
well pzeserved to the end."— ToAn BuU. 

ST. MARTIN'S SUMMER. By Shirley Smith, 

Author of ** His Last Stake/* &o. 3 yols. 
"A novel of no common merit It is brightly and vivaciously written; it 
abounds in sprightly cleyemess and shrewdness ; it contains a great deal of dia- 
logue at once lively and natural, spontaneous and amusing."- PaN Jfall Cfaxette. 

ROY AND VIOLA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author 

of »* VivR,»' " Mignon," " Dolores," Ac. Third Edition, 3 vols. 

** * BoT and Viola * is an admirable tale ; told by one who can vividly describe, and 
incisively comment, on the manners and personnel of modem society." — Tht World. 

"Mrs. Forrester has a very bright, animated way of writing, and a knack for 
dialogue amounting to talent"— Z)at7y Nms. 

FORESTALLED. By M. Betham-Edwards, 

Author of " Kitty," " Bridget," &o. 2 vols. 21s. 
"Those who appreciate an original, interesting, and carefully-written story 
will welcome * Forestalled * with satisfaction."— iSpectator. 

POET AND PEER. By Hamh^ton AiDi), Author of 

** Penruddocke," &o, Dxdioatbd to Lord Lttton. 3 vols. 
" A thoroughly readable and attractive novel"- J/omin^ Po»t. 

WOOERS AND WINNERS. By Mrs. G. Lin- 

NiBUB Banks, Author of *' The Manchester Man," &o. 3 vols. 
** A thoroughly readable, fresh, and wholesome novel"— ^oAn BuU, 
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Wintitx i\it (Sspmd "^vixonn^t oi "^tt Papists* 

Published mmualb/^ in One Vol, royal Syo, with the Arms beautifidfy 
engrctved^ handaomebf bound, with giU edges, price 81«. 6dL 

LODGERS PEEEAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE FIFTIETH E DITION FOB 188 1 IS HOW KBADT. 

LoDOB'8 PsKRAai AHD Basovbtaok IB acknowledged to be the moat 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, eyery correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic mforma- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OF THE PBINOIPAL CONTENTS. 



HiBtorlcal View of the Feeraga 

Parliamentary Boll of the Honse of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of QtwsX Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United ELingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

AlphabeticAl List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops off England 
and Ireland. 

The Baroneta«e alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Familiea 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Ciommoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Chzistisn and 
their Husband's Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour<- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight. Hon. Lady. 

A List of the Orders of Knighthood. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged sad trsns- 
lated. 



tt< 



' This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently da* 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book." — Timet. 

** Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
£b on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject**— iSpeetator. 

" A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day.**— i»ort. 

** The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peeragsi It is the stsadaid 
authority on the subject"— >8<aiMtardL 
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HURST & BUCKETrS STAITOARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, HILLAIS, BUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
POTKTER, TEMNIEL, SANDYS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C, 

Eidiiii A Siogle Voliime, dagiailj printed, bound, lad JUnitiKtad, pzioa 6i* 

1. SAH SLICK'S NATUEE AND HUMAN NATUBE. 

"The flnt yolnma of Meun. Hnrgt tnd BUckett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a Terv good beginning to what will doabtlete be a very saccessfa] undertaking. 
^Natore andHnman Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and hnmoroos 

firodnctions, and is well entitled to the large circnlation which it cannot fail to obtain 
n its i»r8sent convenient and cheap shape. The volome combines with Uie great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illostrated and elegantly bonnd.*'— Poit 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

** This Is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— a Christian gentieman; and it abonnds In Inci- 
dmtboth well and; highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households."— fxam^ner. 

3. THE OEESOEET AED THE CEOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and Interesting 
Information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
Its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Seview. 

4. NATHALIE. By JULIA EAVANAOH. 

** * Nathalie * Is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good.^'— ^^Mmjewn. 

5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'' 

" A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing bo."— Examiner. 

6. ADAH OSAEME. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

** A Story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Soottish life and scenery. The auUior sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed. *'-/*<»<. 

7. SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS & MODEBN INSTANCES. 

"The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novela 
Its remarlukble originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
■ubject of universal admiratioa"— if eMen^wr. 

8. OABOINAL WISEMANS EEOOLLEOTIONS OF 
THE LAST FOXTR POPES. 

" A plotnreiqne book on Borne and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Cathouo. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his reooUeotions will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domhmtion."— ^Maumfm. 

9. A LIFE FOE A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" In * A life for a Life * the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has produced a 
work of strong effect"— ^Merusum. 

10. THE OLD COXTRT SUBUBE. By LEIGH HUNT. 

** A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading."— £«am<iMr. 
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11. HABOABET AND HEB BBIDESHAIDS. 

u We reoommend all who are in teareh of a faacinattag novel to read fhla work for 
ihemaelTea They will find it well worth tholr while. There are a freahneM and ori- 
^[inaUty about it quite cfaanning.*'— ^McMBMik 

12. THE OLD JUDGE. By SAH SLIOK. 

** The pnblicatione included hi this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while thev entertain, and of that dase the book before ue ia a apedmen. 
The manner hn which the Cheap Editiong f onning the eerlee ie produced, deeenree 
■especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outaides of them will Batiaf y the purchaeer who likea to see 
books in handsome uniform.'*— JExaminer. 

13. DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBXTBION. 

**This last production of the author of * The Orescent and the Oroea ' has fha lame 
^elements of a very wide popularity. It will please ita thousands." — Olobe. 

14. FAMUT BOMANOE. 

BY Sm BERNARD BUREE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

. **It were impossible to praise too highly this moat interesting book."— iStaidardL 

15. THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIPHAHT 

**The ' Laird of Norlaw * ftdly sustains the author's high reputation.**— Amdsy Iftaef 

16. THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

"Mrs. Gretton's book ia interesting, and full of opportune instruction.'*— TYmef. 

17. NOTHINO NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEBIAN." 

" 'Nothing New ' displays all those superior merita which have made * John Halifax 
•one of the most popular works of the day." — PoiL 

18. FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be morft interesting than liiss Freer's stoij of the life of Jeanne 
'D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive — /*«•(. 

19. THE VALLEY OF A HIJNDBED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRmESBiAIDS." 

**If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a place between * John Halifax * and 
-*The Caxtona'"— tSftaAdord 

20. THE BOMANOE OF THE FOBUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm."— /Uiufriertei Nem. 

21. ADELE. By JITLIA EAVANAGH. 

" * Adele * is the best work we have read by Misa Eavanagh ; it is a charming story, 
full of delicate character-painting."— ^Merumcm. 

22. studies' FBOM LIFE. ' 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

* " These * Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and obaervation. The 
book will not <i<Tn<ni»h the reputation of the accomplished author."— oSaftirdaifiKcrieia 

23. OBANDMOTHEB'S MONET. 

"We commend Grandmother's Money' to readers in search of a good noveL The 
characters are true to human nature, and the story is interesting."— ^AMemBMik 

24. A BOOK ABOUT DOOTOB& By J. C. JEAFFBESON. 

** A delightful book."— ilMcfUBtffn. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
AS well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library."— Loneet 
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25. NO GHUBOH. 

** We advise ell who hmy the opportonily to raed thle book.* 

26. MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"A good vholeeome book, gnoefoUy written, end aa pleeaent to reed ee it ie inatnie* 
liTa**-vAttaMnMiiw ** A nhennlng tele nhenniinlj toM."— JfewdbrtL 

27. LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MBS. NOBTON. 

** *Loet end Saved* will be leed with eeterintereei It ie a ▼igoions nOToL**— ffmea 
** A novel of Tare eoceeUeneei It ie Mrs. Morton's beet proee irnrlr " ff nweiwii 

28. LES MISEBABLES. By VIOTOB HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
"The xnerite of * Lee lOeerables* do not merely oonalst in the coneeptton of it ae a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M.yiotor Hugo hae stamped upon 
every page the haU-mark of genius.'*— Quordrlir Jtevtew. 

29. BABBABA'S HISTOBT. By AMELIA B. EDWABDS. 

** It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.' It is a work oonspicuons for taste and literary cnltura It ie a very greoeful 
end ohazming book, with a weU>meneged story, clearly-cut oharaotere, and eentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It ie a book which the world will like."— 2^mMt«. 

30. LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IBVINO. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
** A good book on a most intereeting theme.**— Unua 

" A truly interesting and moet atfectiag memoir. Irvlng's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography.**— Soterciav Rnum, 

81. ST. OLAVE'S. 

M This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. *- * '" 



d2> SAM SLICE'S AMEBIOAN HUMOXIB. 

**Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a priae.'*-.^o«t 

88. CHBISTIAN'S MISTAKB. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
*' A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we ehould expect that even he would pronounce *Ohristian's 
Mistake* a novel without a fault"— IVmea 

84. ALEO FOBBES. By GEOBGE MAG DONALD, LL.D. 

" No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervad«8 
the work from the first page to the last"— iiMenonmi. 

85. AGNES. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

** ' Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former worka"— iltAsNcnmi. 
"A story whose pathetio beauty wul appeal irresistibly to all readera"— vAwt 

86. A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax* speaks < 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of Uie."*— Examiner. 

87. NEW AMEBIGA By HEPWOBTH DIXON. 

** A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well.**— niiMi 
**We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book."— tSTflrfurdoy Review. 

88. BOBEBT FALOONEB. By GEOBOE MAG DONALD. 

** * Bobert Falconer * is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
Interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep ana aeaiohiD* 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings."— ^MeiMmm. 
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89. THE WOIIAN'S EINaDOK 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"•The Woman's Kingdom* Btutains the author's reputation as a writer of tb» 
pnreit and nohlest kind of domestic stories.— ^^tounim. 

40. ANNALS OF AN EVENTFIJL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
*'A nejt well-written, and original novel The interest never flagSL The whoI» 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterlv Bmew. 

^ 41. DAVID ELGINBEOD. By GEOEGE MAO DONALD. 

** The work of a man of genius. It will attract the highest class of readers."— TVmeit 

42. A BRAVE LADT. Bj the Author of <' John Halifax.'' 

"A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, symxMitby 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit'*— Examiner. ' 

43. HANNAH. Bj the Author of <' John Halifax." 

** A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beBiaty/'— Standard. 

44. SAM SLICE'S AMEBIOANS AT HOME. 

**Tlils is one of the most amusing books that we ever read."— iStaiMtordL 

45. THE UNKIND WOED. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"The author of *John Halifax 'has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
sketches in this irark."— United Service Magazine. 

46. A BOSE IN JUNE. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

** * A Boss in June ' is as pretty as its titla The story is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. OUphant, and may hold its 
own with even * The Chronicles of Oarlingford.' *"— Timet. 

47. MY LITTLE LADY. By E. P. POYNTEB, 

** There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a clear, 
unaffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptions 
of scenery convey a distinct pictorial impression to the reader.*' — TimeK. 

48. PHCEBE, JXJNIOE. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

**This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on 
growing to the end. Fhosbe is excellently drawn.**— TVmea 

49. LIFE OF MABIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

" A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not, become the 
mostpopular English history of Marie Antoinettei'*— tSfpeetotor. 
"This book is well written, and of thrilling interest"— iieocfemy, 

50. SmOIBBIE. By GEOBGE MAG DONALD, LL.D. 

^ ' Sir Gibbie ' is a book of genius."— Pa/2 Mall Gazette. 

"This book has power, pathos, and humour. There is not a character which is not 
Ufelika"— ilt^iemvum. 

51. YOUNG MBS. JABDINE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'^ 

** * Young Mrs. Jardine * is a pretty story, written in pure English."— TAe Timet. 

" There Si much good feeling in this book. It is pleasant and wholesome*'- ilMouncm. 

52. LOED BBAOEENBTJET. By AMELIA B. EDWABDS. 

** A very readable story. The author has well conceived the puroose of high-clasa 
novel-writing, and succeeded in no small measure in attaining it. There is plenty of 
variety, cheerful dialogue, and general * verve* in the hook.**— AthensBum. 

** * Lord Brackenbory ' is pleasant reading from beginning to end.*'— ^codiemir. 



